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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of [abour, Canada 
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Current Manpower Situation 


MPLOYMENT continued at record levels for the month of September, 
although the drop in farm employment was sharper than usual. The 
labour force also declined as students returned to school and employment 
opportunities for other part-time workers diminished. Manpower require- 
ments in most major industries continued at record levels, especially 
in construction and heavy manu- 
facturing. In general, the demand 
and supply of available workers LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
° ——— 1953-54 —— 1954-55 
continued to be_ well-balanced 


throughout the country. ae 


The seasonal downturn in oo, Yemen 
total employment usually occurs 
in September, for although con- ae: ei: 
struction, forestry, trade and With Jobs 
other non-farm activities continue nae 
to expand, they are more than = 5 soo.co 
offset by declines in farming and = | + 
the food-processing industries. ATED 
This year, a number of circum- | $100,000 ~ ‘ 
stances combined to cause a larger | 5,000,000 With Jobs: 
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ment. Ideal weather conditions on — |  #s0.000— 
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the Prairies resulted in an early | ~ 
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and short harvest, despite a better- | 4,300,000=—— - 
than-average crop. Logging oper- | 4200000 ra TN ee 
ations in the main forest areas | — 

of British Columbia were tempo- 900,000 

rarily suspended because of fire 400,000 ae 

hazard and in Ontario, production 
in automobile and supplier firms 
was disrupted by model change- 
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overs and strikes. These factors combined to prevent an expansion of 
non-agricultural employment. 


The results are reflected in the labour force survey estimate of 
mid-September. The number of persons with jobs was estimated at 
5,495,000, a total 146,000 lower than in the mid-August survey but 
158,000 higher than at the same date last year. About 116,000 of the 
total decline during the month occurred in agriculture. Non-farm em- 
ployment was 30,000 lower than in the previous month but still almost 
one-quarter of a million, or more than 5 per cent, higher than last year. 
All regions shared in this year-to-year increase, the largest proportional 
gain (7 per cent) occurring in the central provinces. In Ontario, the main 
contributing factor was the upturn in the manufacture of consumer dur- 
ables and primary iron and steel, while in Quebec, the greatest increases 
were in mining and construction. 


Unemployment fluctuated, within narrow limits, around its low point 
for the year. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work was 
estimated to be 138,000 at mid-month, an increase of about 5 per cent 
over the previous month. The number of persons registered for work with 
the National Employment Service also showed relatively little change, 
although the total was still declining at the end of September. The number 
of areas in which NES registrations increased during the month was 
about equal to the number of areas in which registrations decreased and 
in almost all areas the amount of increase or decrease was insignificant. 
In only 10 of the 109 labour market areas was there sufficient change 
in the general demand and supply of labour to warrant reclassification. 


A substantial decline in long-term unemployment is indicated in 
the labour force survey. The estimated number of persons seeking work 
for more than three months fell to 32,000, the smallest number since 
December 1953. About 66,000, or 48 per cent of the total were seeking 
work for less than one month; this is the highest proportion in more than 
three years. 


Although labour demand and supply were generally in balance through- 
out the country, requirements were very strong in certain occupations. 
At the end of September, for example, job vacancies listed with the 
National Employment Service for draughtsmen were more than double 
the comparable figures for the past two years, while vacancies for 
engineers were 60 per cent higher. Vacancies for secretaries, which 
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showed some decline last year, were back to the 1953 level. In about 
half the occupations, job opportunities reported to the NES were greater 
than two years ago. Opportunities existed, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, for machinists, toolmakers, die setters, sheet metal work- 
ers, auto mechanics and most construction occupations. 


Industrial Distribution 


The statistics on the industrial distribution of employment reflect 
the substantial upswing that occurred during the spring and summer this 
year. Altogether, non-farm employment increased by 440,000 between 
March and August, re-establishing the long-term upward trend that was 
interrupted last year. In manufacturing and transportation, which suffered 
the heaviest layoffs last year, employment was expanding but was still 
below the 1953 level. In construction, employment had fully recovered 
the 1953 level while steady gains in the forestry, mining, trade and 
service industries boosted the employment total. 


Manufacturing establishments reporting to DDS for August 1955 
showed further gains over 1954, although the total was still 3 per cent 
below the comparable 1953 figure. Here, too, there were wide differences 
between various industry groups; the situation in the great majority, 
however, had improved markedly since the early part of this year. With 
the exception of leather and clothing, employment in the manufacture of 
consumer goods had recovered to the 1954 level and there were indi- 
cations of further gains during the fall months. A similar trend was appa- 
rent in the production of most basic materials. In metal mining, forestry 
and petroleum processing, employment was from 4 to 13 per cent higher 
than in August 1953. Employment in textile and primary iron and steel 
had not yet recovered to the level of two years ago but was substantially 
higher than last year and further gains were expected this fall. 


In a relatively small number of industries, employment was lower 
than last year and still further below the 1953 level. Employment in 
shipbuilding, for example, was 11 per cent lower than in August 1954 
and 21] per cent lower than in August 1953. Similar conditions were true 
of the aircraft, machinery, farm implement and railway rolling stock in- 
dustries, although the employment trend has turned upward again in 


most of these industries. 


Labour Income 


Labour income rose to new 
heights this summer as a result of 
continuing gains in employment, 
earnings and hours worked. For 
July, labour income was estimated 
at $1,093,000, which was 7 per cent 
more than for July 1954. Since prices 
have shown little or no change 
during this period, the increases 
in real and money incomes have 
been about the same. 


Hours per Week 
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Average hourly earnings of 
factory workers were $1.45 in July, 
down a fraction from the previous 
month but 3.5 cents higher than in 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
MANUFACTURING 


i ic July 1954. This gain was slightly 
greater than the annual increase 

$1.50 registered earlier this year but it 
did not approach the year-to-year 

gains made in 195] and 1952 (see 

he accompanying chart). The increase 
this year in the durable goods 

$1.00 fe industries was 4 cents, bringing 
hourly earnings in this group to 

re $1.56. The sharpest increases, 


JFMAMJJASONDJ amounting to 6 cents, were recorded 

"48 °49°S0 °51 ‘52 'S3. "BA. « 1955 in the earnings of non-ferrous metal 
and transportation equipment work- 

ers. Earnings in non-durable goods industries rose by 3 cents over the 
year to $1.34. The outstanding gain in this group occurred in the manu- 
facture of petroleum and coal products, where hourly earnings rose from 
$1.88 to $1.99 over the year. Relatively moderate increases occurred 
in all other industries except clothing, which recorded a slight decrease. 


The actual number of hours worked per week was reduced slightly 
during July and August, partially as a result of short-term strikes and 
layoffs in the automobile industry. In most parts of manufacturing, how- 
ever, the work week was more than half an hour longer, on the average, 
than Jast year. This substantial gain has taken place in the face of a 
progressive shortening of the standard work week through union-manage- 
ment negotiations. Results of an annual survey of working conditions, 
covering 800,000 workers, show that at April 1, 1955, 58 per cent of non- 
office workers were employed in establishments with a standard work 
week of 40 hours or less compared with 53 per cent and 43 per cent, 
respectively, in 1954 and 1953. The actual hours worked in manufac- 
turing, as reported to DBS, averaged 40.8 hours for the first seven months 
of this year, compared with 40.3 hours for the comparable period in 
1954. At the beginning of July, average hours worked were more than 
half an hour greater than a year earlier in all non-durable goods indus- 
tries, except paper products, printing and petroleum processing. Simi- 
lar gains were recorded in most durable goods industries, the important 
exception being the manufacture of transportation equipment. The actual 
work week was about a half-hour shorter than last year in the aircraft 


and railway rolling stock industries and almost two hours shorter in ship- 
building. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


URING the past month, collective agreements were reached in 
several industries, including metal mining, coastal shipping and 
aircraft manufacturing. Negotiations were still in progress in sections 
of the automotive, agricultural implement, metal fabricating, electrical 
apparatus and logging industries. Time lost through strikes and lockouts 
during September was considerably more than for the preceding month 
and the corresponding period in 1954. 


Moderate improvements in working conditions of office workers in 
the manufacturing industries were indicated in the Department’s annual 
survey of working conditions, dated April 1, 1955. This pointed to the 
continuance of the trends noted over the last few years. 


Recent Settlements and Current Negotiations 


Automobiles — At mid-October, the strike of employees at General 
Motors of Canada, Limited, was continuing. The work stoppage involved 
15,000 auto workers in five Ontario plants where five-year agreements 
terminated last June. The company and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO-CCL) have not been able to reach final agreement over union 
demands, which included a wage increase, a layoff benefit plan and 
several other contract changes. After the union declined to submit a 
brief to a conciliation board, the board filed a majority report early in 
September, making no recommendations towards a settlement, since 
it had not had the opportunity to hear the union’s case. Post-conciliation 
talks between the parties having failed, the union went on strike on 
September 19. The Labour iielations Board of Ontario turned down a 
company request that the work stoppage be declared illegal because 
the union had failed to notify the company of its intention to terminate 
the contract. 


Agricultural Implements — The United Automobile Workers took the 
same stand before a conciliation board in its contract negotiations with 
the Massey-Harris-Ferguson Company, Limited, by refusing to submit a 
brief. The union representatives took the position that they wanted to 
complete the legal conciliation procedure as soon as possible in order 
to resume direct negotiations with the company. The union is seeking a 
wage increase of 10 cents per hour and other collective agreement 
changes. Nearly 5,000 plant workers at Toronto, Woodstock and Brantford 
are affected by these negotiations. 


Metal Fabricating — A board of conciliation reported in September 
in the dispute between the Canada Wire and Cable Company, Toronto, 
Ont., and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(indep.). Despite the union’s request that the board report no settlement 
and make no recommendations, the chairman and the company nominee 
filed a majority report in which they recommended that employees be 
granted a 4-per-cent wage increase and that the daily 10-minute rest 
period be abolished. Some 1,300 workers are affected by these negoti- 
ations. 


Metal Mining — Two important agreements were reached recently 
between mining companies and the United Steelworkers of America 
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(CIO-CCL). These two contracts are the first to provide for a reduction 
in hours from 48 to 44 per week in several of the mines in Northern 
Ontario and Quebec where the Steelworkers’ union represents the workers, 


At Noranda, the one-year agreement between the United Steelworkers 
and Noranda Mines, Limited, provided that the 44-hour week is to be 
worked at the rate of six days one week and five days the next. The 
contract also included a wage increase to compensate for the reduction 
in hours and an additional increase of 3/2 per cent. 


The other agreement covers employees of the Canadian Johns- 
Manville Co., Limited, at Matheson, Ont. The agreement, which extends 
to June 1957, provides that the work week will be reduced from 48 to 
44 hours effective June 1, 1956. An immediate wage increase of 3 cents 
per hour and a change from departmental to plant-wide seniority were 
also included in the new contract. 


The steelworkers are also requesting a reduction of hours to 44 per 
week and other contract changes in their current negotiations with gold 
mining companies in Northern Ontario, including the Hollinger Conso- 
lidated Gold Mines, Limited, at Timmins and eight other companies. 


Construction — A two-year agreement was reported between the 
AFL-TLC labourers’ anion and the General Contractors Association 
covering construction labourers in Vancouver and the Fraser Valley. 
Wage rates were increased by 3 cents, retroactive to September 1, with 
another 3-cent increase to become effective April 1, 1956. 


Aircraft — At the time of writing, no settlement had been effected in 
the three-month old strike at de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Downsview, Ont. The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL), represent- 
ing the 2,000 plant workers, had requested a wage increase, the union 
shop and other contract changes. 


The International Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) reached an 
agreement covering 3,000 office and design employees of Avro Aircraft, 
Limited, and Orenda Engines, Limited, at Malton, Ont. Salaries are in- 
creased by 3 per cent and the company assumes the full cost of the group 
health and life insurance program. The 10,000 production workers at 
these two plants, also represented by the same union, recently won 


leas benefits under a separate contract with the employer (L.G., Aug., 
p- 889). 


Electrical Apparatus — No agreement had been reached in the negoti- 
ations between the Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, and the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (indep.). A 
conciliation board reported early in October that it had failed in its 
efforts to mediate the contract dispute. Union demands for the 4,500 
Hamilton plant workers involved were reported to include a wage in- 
crease of § cents per hour and improved pensions. The company request- 
ed changes in the seniority and incentive rates clauses. 


Water Transportation — An agreement was reached between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Seafarers International Union (AFL- 


TLC) covering some 450 seamen engaged in freight and passenger 
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transportation along the coast of British Columbia. Under the terms of 
a two-year agreement, wages were increased by 7) per cent, retroactive 
to last June 1, with a further increase of 4 per cent scheduled for June 


1, 1956. 


Work Stoppages 


Time lost through strikes and lockouts, increased in September over 
that in the previous month and in September 1954. Preliminary figures 
for September 1955 indicate 32 work stoppages in existence, involving 
22,547 workers with a time loss of 212,400 man-days. In August 1955, 
there were 25 strikes and lockouts, involving 6,442 workers with a time 
loss of 92,525 man-days, and in September 1954 the totals were: 21 
strikes and lockouts, 9,815 workers involved and a loss of 127,582 
man-days. 


Working Conditions Survey 


The April 1955 survey of working conditions revealed a continuance 
of the trends in working conditions of office employees in manufacturing 
establishments that have characterized the past several years; changes 
from 1954 were only moderate. There was evidence of some shifting to 
a 37/rhour week from slightly longer schedules. The proportion of em- 
ployees working a five-day week remained at close to 90 per cent. A 
percentage distribution of office employees by length of the standard 
work week is shown in the accompanying table. 


Standard Work Week Percentage of Office Employees Covered by Survey 
April 1955 April 1954 April 1953 
35 hours and undet........ 12.0 11.9 9.9 
Over 35 hours and under 37% 9.9 9.1 9.5 
BA OULS chet ances 38.2 34.9 30.1 
Over 37% hours and under 40 12.0 15.0 19.1 
BU MOULE eetiecteesacsoteacdecsats 20.0 21.0 21.2 
Overr40 ‘hours | ..245..25.00.0.5:- 7.9 8.1 10.2 
On 5-day week...............sss0000 89.1 88.5 84.1 


More than 90 per cent of the employees were paid for seven or more 
statutory holidays and more than 80 per cent for eight or more such 
holidays. This is substantially the same as in 1954. 


The proportion of employees in establishments providing three 
weeks’ vacation with pay was higher in 1955 (69 per cent) than in 1954 
(64 per cent). The most striking change over the past year, however, was 
in the proportion of employees in plants where three weeks’ vacation is 
granted after 15 years’ service — 51 per cent, compared with 43 per cent 
in 1954. Well over 7 per cent of the employees were in plants which 
granted four weeks’ vacation after 25 years. 


About three-quarters of the total office employees surveyed were 
covered by pension plans and about nine-tenths by group life insurance, 
hospitalization and surgical benefit plans. Physicians’ services in 
hospital were available to about three-quarters of the total and physi- 
cians’ home and office calls to almost half. Cash compensation for wage 
loss was reported by establishments covering about 60 per cent of the 
employees. For all but the last of these items the proportions were 
slightly higher than in 1954. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


D.. for labour continued strong almost everywhere across the 
country during September. The usual seasonal drop in employment 
was, however, evident in a number of areas. Of the 109 areas under 
review, 50 showed an increase in job applicants during the month, while 
59 showed either a decline or no change. Only ten areas were reclassi- 
fied into different labour market categories during the month: one from 
substantial to moderate surplus, one from moderate to substantial surplus, 
two from moderate surplus to balance, three from balance to moderate 
surplus and three from shortage to balance. At the end of the month, 
12 areas, representing 8 per cent of total paid workers, were in the 
surplus categories; 95 areas, representing 89 per cent, were in balance; 
and two areas, representing 3 per cent, were in shortage, A year earlier 
36 areas, representing 28 per cent of paid workers, were in surplus and 
73 areas, representing 72 per cent, were in balance. 


Areas with tighter labour supplies were concentrated in the in- 
dustrial centers; where employment in construction and manufacturing 
continued to increase. On the other hand, labour became more plentiful 
in some of the smaller areas. Completion of the harvest reduced require- 
ments in some of the rural areas in the Ontario and Prairie regions and 
woods closures because of fire danger temporarily released a large 
number of workers in British Columbia. Retooling in the automobile 
industry resulted in changes in labour market classifications in three 
areas. Rehiring at Ford and Chrysler brought Windsor back from the 
substantial to the moderate surplus category by the end of September 
and the closure for retooling followed by the strike at General Motors 
brought Oshawa into the substantial and Lindsay into the moderate 
surplus categories. 


Only in the Prairie region were some areas still in the labour short- 
age category at the end of September. Continuing demand for construction 
and oil exploration workers in Edmonton and construction and farm 
workers in Swift Current kept these two areas in shortage. All other 
areas in the Prairie region had approximately balanced labour markets 
by the end of the month. 


Labour Surplus * bpmoninats Shafood ‘a 
A 


reas 
Oct..1 | Oct. 1 
1955 1954 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


*See inside back cover Labour Gazette. 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural octivity) 


October 1, 1955 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


+ 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Calgary 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottowo ~ Hull 
Quebec -Levis 
St. John's 
Toronto 
Vancouver — New 
Westminster 
Winnipeg 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


Edmonton 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farmhom — Granby 
New Glos gow 
Saint John 
Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


—® BRANTFORD 

Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Guelph 

Holitox 

Joliette 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

—® LAC ST. JEAN 

London 

Moncton 

Niegera Peninsule 

Peterborough 

Rovyn — Val d'Or 

Semio 

Showinigon Falls 

Sherbrooke 

Sudbury 

Timmins — 
Kirkland Loke 

Victoria 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour ferce 10,000 - 25,000) 


— The areas shown in copital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; on arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


CHILLIWACK ikl 


CENTRAL VANCOUVER @— 
ISLAND 
LINDSAY + —h—- 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Chorlottetown 
Chothom 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jow 
North Bottleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Thettord — Megontic — 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 


Bathurst 
Beavharnois 
Belleville — Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewoter 
Campbellton 
Cranbrook 
Douphin 
Dowson Creek 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Gospe 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lochute — Ste, 
Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage lo Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Morie 


SIMCOE ———— 


Ste. Agathe — St. 
Jerome 

St. Hyocinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Stephen 

St. Thomas 

Sorel 

Stratford 

Summerside 


TRAIL-NELSON <——| 


Truro 
Walkerton 
WEYBURN 
Woodstock — 
Ingersoll 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Victoriaville 
Valleyfield 
Yarmouth 


Swift Current 


ATLANTIC 


THE employment situation changed 
very little in the Atlantic region 
during September. As usual, a 
1 reduction in the labour force 
+. 1 occurred following the opening of 
high schools and _ universities; 
employment declined seasonally 
but somewhat less than the labour 
force, thus reducing unemployment 
slightly. Staff reductions during 
the month were not confined to 
any particular industry, though 
the most notable decreases occurred 
in the service occupations. On the 
other hand, the logging and con- 
struction industries hired ad- 
ditional workers during September. 
: Skilled construction workers were 
scarce in many areas but the supply of unskilled labour was generally 
adequate. Confectionary plants showed the usual seasonal pick-up in 
activity as production for the Christmas trade began. At September 17, 
the total number of persons with jobs was estimated at 519,000, a 
decline of 7,000 from the previous month but an increase of 13,000 over 
the figure at September 18, 1954. 


LABOU FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 
——— eo aoe ee 1955 


Labour Force 


Persons 
With Jobs 


a 6 
all 


Persons Without Jobs | 
and Seeking Work 


a ee ee ee ee | 
JEM VAs ie eeu D 


Re ee eT 


All provinces of the region shared in the year-to-year increase in 
employment. The improvement was most noticeable in New Brunswick 
and least pronounced in Nova Scotia. For the region as a whole, manu- 
facturing employment showed virtually no change from a year earlier; 
construction and logging employment, on the other hand, recorded size- 
able gains. Cutting quotas for pulp, lumber and pit props were larger 
this summer than last and all major sectors of building construction 
increased in activity. As a result of increased income from these ac- 
tivities, trade and service establishments also were busier than a year 
ago. It is significant that the areas with relatively little heavy industry 
accounted almost entirely for the year-to-year reduction in registrations 
for employment. Logging and lumbering play a major role in the economy 
of these areas, and were chiefly responsible for the fuller use of avail- 


able labour supply. 


Employment changes during the month were not of sufficient sig- 
nificance to warrant reclassifications of any area. At October 1, 
classification of the 21 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in balance 17 (11); in moderate surplus 4 (10). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Unemployment decreased 
considerably in this area during September and, although the classifi- 
cation of the area remained unchanged, labour requirements were higher 
than in August. The logging industry showed the most marked improve- 
ment; many camps opened during the month, resulting in a steady demand 
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for pulp cutters. In addition, construction labour requirements increased, 
the seasonal peak in this industry being reached somewhat later than 
usual. Fishermen continued to bring in heavy catches, providing a very 
busy season for fish packing. Total employment in the area was higher 
than a year earlier. 


QUEBEC 


LABOUR requirements remained 
strong in Quebec during September. 
The larger logging camps were 
hiring approximately 6,000 men a 
week, about the same number as 
in 1954; the construction industry 
also continued to be very active. 
During the month, approximately 
4,000 men from Riviére du Loup 
and nearby areas moved to the 
State of Maine for potato picking. 
Farm employment in Quebec 
decreased seasonally and _ ac- 
counted for almost the entire em- 
ployment decline in the region. 
At September 17, persons with 
jobs were estimated to number 
1,551,000, a decrease of 27,000 mes ae ae 
from mid-August but an increase of 32,000 from mid-September 1954. 
Unemployment showed little change during the month since the labour 
force also decreased, following the withdrawal of students and married 
women who had worked during the summer months. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
------- 1954 nn 1955 


Labour Force 


—— ee. 


Persons 
With Jobs 


Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 


50,000 


Se ee ee eee 
3. FM CAP Ts A 


cr 
cot 


1. 
Ss 


Most centres in the Eastern Townships reported balanced labour 
demand and supply this year, compared with a moderate surplus last 
year. In the first half of 1955, textile employment in most of these areas 
remained stable, after having recorded a substantial rise. Construction 
generally was more active than a year earlier. 


Quebec labour markets remained in the same categories as at Sept- 
ember 1, except Lac St. Jean, which was reclassified from the moderate 
surplus to the balanced category. At October 1, the classification of the 
24 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in balance, 22 (13); in moderate surplus, 2 (11). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. H#mployment in the railway 
equipment industry, which has been at a low level for several years, 
was increasing as a result of large domestic and foreign orders. Seasonal 
industries in Montreal were active with adequate supplies of labour in 


all but a few skilled trades. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Because of the high 
level of construction, men were difficult to obtain for employment in the 
logging industry during September. Shortages of waitresses and service 
workers were met by the closing of tourist resorts and summer hotels. 
Shoe factories were seasonally active causing a shortage of experienced 
leather stitchers. to 
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Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
With logging operations on a larger scale than last year, labour supplies 
were temporarily inadequate to meet requirements in the forestry in- 
dustry. Construction continued to be extremely active. The additional 
potroom under construction at the Aluminum Company of Canada plant 
at Isle Maligne resulted in the hiring of several hundred workers 
during September. 


Farnham-Granby (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Moderate 
surpluses have continued in the area during the summer despite a con- 
siderable amount of hiring in the textile industry. Labour requirements of 
the construction industry were moderate with ample supplies available. 


Trois-Rivieres (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Labour surpluses 
in the area had largely disappeared by September. The cotton textile 
industry was employing more persons than a year ago, although relatively 
little hiring occurred during the month. Shortages of workers were reported 
in the construction and forestry industries. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in most industries 


in Ontario remained close to peak 
levels during September. Seasonal 
reductions in the agricultural and 
tourist resort industries together 
with the slower production of 
motor vehicles during model 
change-over resulted in about the 
usual decrease in employment 
for this time of year. At September 
17, 1,986,000 persons were esti- 
mated to have jobs, a decline of 
62,000 from the previous month 
but an increase of 58,000 from 
the previous year. 
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Labour Force 


Persons 


With Jobs 


1,900,000. 


Persons Without Jobs _ 
and Seeking Work 


100,000 


High levels of production in 
the construction and manufacturing 
industries were chiefly responsible 
for the continuing strong labour demand throughout the region during 
September. Additional local shortages of some skills developed in the 
construction and metalworking trades. By the end of the month, hiring 
of bush workers for the fall and winter season was well under way. Two 
of the major automobile manufacturers began production of 1956 models 
early in September but rehiring at these plants was partially offset by 
lay-offs for retooling at other plants. 


The total number of areas in the surplus and balanced categories 
changed little during the month but five areas were reclassified: Windsor 
from substantial to moderate surplus, Oshawa from moderate to sub- 
stantial surplus, Brantford from moderate surplus to balance, Lindsay 
from balance to moderate surplus and Simcoe from shortage to balance. 
At October 1, classification of the 34 areas in the region was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 30 (20), in moderate surplus 
3 (12); in substantial surplus 1 (2). 
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Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The iron and steel in- 
dustries continued at capacity production. Shortages of cement and 
steel caused some temporary delays in construction jobs. Engineers, 
skilled metal tradesmen and skilled textile workers were still in short 
supply but completion of one large construction job eased the supply of 
bricklayers, carpenters and cement workers. 


Ottawa - Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Little change occurred 
in the labour market. Skilled construction tradesmen were still scarce 
and shortages of machinists and machine shop workers were developing. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment in construction 
and in nearly all manufacturing industries continued to increase. En- 
gineers, skilled metulworkers, construction tradesmen and textile work- 
ers were in short supply. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Ford and 
Chrysler resumed production following closures for retooling. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Increased hiring in the iron and steel, textile, construction and radio 
and television industries brought the area into balance. 


Oshawa (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. During 
the early part of the month workers at General Motors were laid off in 
preparation for model change-over. They went on strike before retooling 
was completed. Many of these workers are seeking temporary jobs. 


Lindsay (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Layoffs at 
General Motors in Oshawa affected this area. 


Simcoe (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. Early frost 
damaged the remainder of the tobacco crop thus reducing the demand 
for harvesters. 


PRAIRIE 


TOTAL employment declined sea- 
sonally in the Prairie region during 
September, as farm labour require- 
ments decreased following the bout Berke 
early peak in grain harvesting. | 
Despite the early and short harvest 
season, total employment declined | t 
somewhat later than usual since | "= jPorsons 
non-farm actitivies continued to ex- | 950,000 
pand. During the month, many work- 
ers released from farm jobs were 
being absorbed in forestry and con® Persons Without Jobs 
struction. The supply of skilled rs eases. Yoc* 
construction workers was scarce ae Lo- 
throughout most of the region but 6 
demands for unskilled workers were iy as oe, as 

} ; TP waA OM Ta DA SON. BD 
being met in most areas. An un- 
satisfied demand for pulp cutters, 
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however, resulted in orders being circulated throughout the region by NFS 
offices. The total number of persons with jobs at September 17 was esti- 
mated at 989,000, a decline of 36,000 from August 20 but an increase of 
37,000 from September 18, 1954. Unemployment showed virtually no 
change during the month since the reduction in the number of persons with 
jobs was matched by a seasonal contraction of the labour force. 


While the pick-up in employment was centered in logging and con- 
struction, most non-farm activities showed continued buoyance during 
the month. Some improvement occurred in coal mining in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. In addition, employment in oil drilling and exploration and 
development continued to expand. 


One local labour market area was reclassified during the month from 
the shortage to the balanced category. At October 1, 1955, the classi- 
fication of the 20 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in shortage 2 (0); in balance 18 (20). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The employment situation 
changed Jittle during September. Labour demand and supply were in 
approximate balance though only a slight change would have brought the 
area into the shortage category. Small layoffs occurred in iron and steel 
manufacturing. On the other hand, labour requirements strenghtened in 
construction and trade establishments. LDricklayers, plasterers, painters, 
engineers, draughtsmen, surveyors and geophysical computors continued 
to be scarce. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Peak employment was 
maintained in the area during September. An above-average grain crop 
was harvested but no serious shortages of farm labour were reported. 
Oil and gas exploration and drilling were very active during the month 
and the ‘building industry continued to expand. Contracts awarded during 
the month amounted to $7,000,000 for all sectors of construction. Almost 
all construction skills were scarce but no acute shortages were reported. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Employment continued at 
a notably higher level than a year earlier, largely because of the record 
volume of construction. 


Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


itMPLOYMINT in the Pacific region during September remained buoyant, 
although some seasonal reductions occurred, particularly on farms. The 
logging and sawmilling industries maintained peak production for most 
of the month, except for a brief period when fire hazard prevented log- 
ging operations in the main forest areas. Most sections of manufacturing 
were very active, especially sheet metal, cement, paint, sash and door 
and furniture factories. The construction industry continued to be very 
active and several large projects that are expected to begin shortly will 
provide a strong stimulus to employment during the next several months. 
Apple pickers were in strong demand during the month. Rail traffic 
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throughout the region was heavy 
and ocean shipments of grain and 
other commodities provided employ- 
ment for stevedores. In the week 
ended September 17, an estimated 
450,000 persons had jobs, 14,000 
fewer than in August but 18,000 
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Labour Force 
450,000 , = Fg 
=~ - 
er” 
2 ans 
485,000 me 


Persons 


450,000 With Jobs 


more than in September 1954. Un- 
ployment showed virtually no 
change during the month since the 
reduction in the number of persons 
with jobs was matched by a sea- 
sonal contraction of the labour 
force. 


Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 


During September, two labour 
market areas were reclassified from 
shortage to balance. At October 1, 
the classification of the ten areas 


in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 
8 (9); in moderate labour surplus, 2 (1). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver —New Westminster(metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Early 
in the month, 8,000 loggers were idle because of fire hazard; otherwise 
the forest industries maintained full production. Manufacturing industries 
were busy. The construction industry was very active and practically all 
tradesmen were employed. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 3. J.ogging was suspended 
during the first week of September because of fire hazard but later full 
production was resumed. Capacity operations continued in sawmilling, 
with markets firm. Machine shops, sheet metal shops and shipbuilding 
yards were very busy. The demand for construction labour was steady 
throughout the month. 


Chilliwack and Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 
3 to Group 2. 


Trail—Nelson (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 


The logging industry has been one of the stabilizing factors in the 
labour market during the past year. Employment in the industry exceeded 
the level of the preceding year from the beginning of the active logging 
season in September 1954 to its close in March 1955. A slight year-to- 
year drop occurred in April because of the early completion of hauling 
operations this year but in May employment was again higher than a 
year earlier. At the beginning of August, the latest date for which sta- 
tistics are available, a year-to-year increase of 8 per cent was recorded. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1955) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items Amount 


Previous | Previous 


Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (8)...........-ss+s0e+- 5,633, 000 — 2.44) ss 38 
Persons With jobS ........e-ccccscscseesenenscssees 5,495,000 FF 5G ee eo 
At work 35 hours OF MOF .....sseseececeeeees 5,009,000 4s (016th Ge Sass 
At work less than 35 hourS...........:+.++«- 319,000 a ee eae: 
On short time ......c.cccrcseccseescrescscossens 23,000 —25.8 | —14.8 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 206, 000 410,851 4-46.77 
ORHSL, PEAS ONS v. cacvoveceancnencanasstecsecnens 90,000 + 4.71 98.6 
With jobs but not at Work .......sececeeeeeeee 167,000 259.4°(° 7029 
Pisid off Tulleweek scisasandsccesss+eezsaees 11,000 + 22.2 0.0 
Other reasons .......cenesceccecncccssenevaces= 156,000 SER bets 
Paid Worker sicstasveecsocteccyarchccssseapenauacs 4,264,000 Ot 8 
Trt agriculture c0.0.t<ccereatoceckosssvtune tus} 122,000 STA eeog a 
Noneagricultural ..............s.cccsssssescese 4,142,000" = lOlerl ee GLE 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.» 138,000 + 5.3 | —17,9 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic 20,617 — 9.9 | —16,3 
Quebec 54, 466 — 6.0 | —22,2 
Ontario 69,259 — 9.2 | —29.5 
Prairie 21,160 | — 7,7} —18,0 
Pacific 20,804 +17.0 | —16.5 
Total, all regions Sept. 15 186,306 — 5.8 | —23-5 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Tis urance. DENSI. .. ccvessaicaseunnukeatenskgaveess Sept. 1 129,756 a Se Pe 
Amount of benefit paymentS —........eeseeeees August $8,727,318 — 2.5 | otek 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ August 1 116.0 + 0.6 | + 3.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... August 1 1p Hess — 0.1 | + 3.2 
Ienbrii BEAL ON sess vencovushevdskoneneuuevess tavehtaduteeek ene Ist six 58,417 = —31.9 
months 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost .........0000+- Sept. 212,400 - + 28°4(c) 
No. of workers involved ..........cceseseseceees Sept. 22,547 - +24,4(c) 
Nos of wtrikew a. Reictcccccentu ee contac: nese Se pt. 32 - —10,3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... August 1 $61.09 + 0.4 | + 3.2 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..........cc0c0e0 August 1 $ 1.45 0.0 | + 2,9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... August 1 40.8 — 0.3 | + 0.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ...........0006 August 1 $59.16 — 0.3 | + 3.2 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Sept. l 116.8 a Uso 0.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | August 1 122.6 sto On | boy 
Total labour income..........sssseeeeee $000,000 1,093 ODE ee 75 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39=100)...csssessseeeeee - 265.8 — 4.1 | +114 
Manufacturing. ccscesssceseeccattneertere eens tft 268.0 — 5.4 | +111 
Durables... ci gdaabe eee ean 322.8 — 4.1 | +13.5 
Non-Durfables...scssasSeocacpetvatsschee seeeeaneene 232.9 — 6.7 | + 9,0 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. ; 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year — 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 
Current | 
Interest 


Govt. Departments Told 
To Aim for Winter Jobs 


The Federal Government has launched a 
four-point internal program aimed at 
reducing seasonal unemployment during 
the winter, Public Works Minister Winters 
said recently at a meeting of the Union 
of Nova Scotia Municipalities in Halifax. 

A policy aimed at providing the maxi- 
mum amount of winter employment, he 
said, had been laid down in a Cabinet 
directive sent out to all government 
departments and agencies. The four main 
steps ordered in the directive were that: 
(1) government departments and agencies 
should arrange their construction plans so 
that the work would be timed to provide 
the greatest amount of winter employment 
in the construction trades; (2) alterations 
and repairs to government buildings should 
be carried out as far as possible during the 
winter time; (3) purchase of supplies from 
private industry should be timed so as 
to provide the maximum amount of 
employment during the winter; and (4) 
each department and agency should make 
the disposition of staff, financial and other 
arrangements necessary to give effect to 
this directive. 


The Minister cited the report of the 
National Employment Committee, which 
laid great emphasis on both the need for, 
and the possibility of increasing, winter 
employment in the construction industry, 
in which even now, in spite of lessening in 
seasonal fluctuations, there were 25 per 
cent fewer men employed in winter than 
in summer. He mentioned the Department 
of Labour’s radio broadcasts of last winter, 
designed to encourage the public, industry 
and business to carry out maintenance, 
redecorating, renovating and purchasing of 
supplies during the winter. 


(Last winter’s program to increase em- 
ployment among those out of work because 
of seasonal factors, conducted by the 
Department of Labour and the National 
Employment Service and in which local 
employment offices and local employment 
committees played leading roles, had such 
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encouraging results that a similar plan with 
increased support from the Department and 
NES is planned for this winter. One city 
in Ontario reported a drop of 500 in the 
number of unplaced applicants registered 
at the local employment office when the 
campaign was at its peak.) 

Mr. Winters also mentioned the Moore- 
town housing development in Ottawa (see 
p. 1144), a low-rental housing project which 
had kept 40 men employed all the winter, 
and in which costs had been found to be 
even lower than usual, because supplies 
were delivered more promptly during the 
slack season. 

It has been fairly generally established, 
said Mr. Winters, that by the adoption of 
new techniques, the use of new materials 
and equipment, and above all with careful 
advance planning, there is no real barrier 
to carrying out construction activities 
during the winter months. 

What government can do directly is 
limited, he said; to a great extent its role 
is educational. During the past few years 
it has been trying to promote positive 
action, and has been studying the problem 
in co-operation with employer and labour 
groups and with the provincial govern- 
ments. There is evidence that a great 
many employers, not only in construction, 
but also in other seasonal industries, are 
alive to the problem and are developing 
methods of stabilizing employment. 


Chureh Praises Efforts 
To Aid Seasonal Jobless 


In a statement on unemployment, based 
on what was described as “the present 
moderately serious situation and _ the 
approach of colder weather,” the United 
Church evangelism and social service com- 
mittee last month praised efforts being 
made to aid the jobless. 

The efforts of government, industry, 
organized labour and agriculture to reduce 
seasonal unemployment were commended 
by the committee executive, who urged 
church members to do all in their power 
to help these groups achieve their objec- 
tives. 

Dr. J. R. Mutchmor, executive secretary, 
said that part of the dominion-provincial 
relationship improvement was Ottawa’s 
recognition that it must enter fully into the 
unemployment field. 

Unemployment costs cannot be met, the 
executive held, by municipalities whose 
main source of tax revenue comes from 
taxes on property. It expressed regret that 
achievement in work projects had been 
meagre. 
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Extend Jobless Insurance 
To Seven New Categories 


Seven new categories of Canadian 
workers have become insurable under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act by an Order 
in Council published in the Canada Gazette 
on September 14. 

The seven categories include: persons 
employed in connection with breeding or 
raising of poultry; chick hatching; prepara- 
tion and marketing of poultry; egg grad- 
ing; or breeding or raising of race horses, 
saddle horses or light harness horses; unless 
such undertakings are carried on as part of 
farming operations. 

Also included are: persons employed in 
landscape gardening; or the maintenance 
of public, private or commercial parks or 
gardens; unless such work is part of the 
employer’s vegetable, fruit or general 
farming operations, or is performed in 
connection with the employer’s nursery or 
greenhouse. 

In general, those employed in agriculture 
or horticulture are not insurable under the 
Act. 


Women’s Bureau Making 
Survey of Working Wives 


The recently organized Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labour will conduct 
a survey of married women who are work- 
ing for pay. The survey will be the first 
of its kind ever undertaken in Canada. 

In announcing the Department’s inten- 
tion, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, said the survey was important 
because of the large and growing participa- 
tion of married women in the Canadian 
labour force. Slightly more than 12-1 per 
cent of Canada’s married women are work- 
ing for pay. Of the 5,641,000 men and 
women actually in jobs as at August 20, 
1,268,000 were women, and 464,000 of them 
were married—slightly more than one in 
three. 

The survey is being conducted with three 
general aims in mind. The first is to find 
out the types of jobs performed by married 
women in the labour force and their atti- 
tudes and plans in relation to their jobs. 
They will be asked about their training 
and experience to find out if they have 
occupational qualifications which are not 
being utilized in the jobs they are doing. 

The second general aim is to relate the 
patterns of work to family and household 
responsibilities in regard to such things 
as the provisions being made for the care 
of children while mothers are working and 
the effect of the mother’s employment on 
home and family life. 
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The third general aim is to find out as 
much as possible about their reasons for 
working and whether or not they plan 
to continue working. 


The questions were drawn up through a 
pre-testing in which the Women’s Bureau 
was assisted by a number of voluntary 
women’s organizations. The fieldwork of 
the survey, which will be conducted through 
the schools of social work and other 
departments of several Canadian univer- 
sities, and the compilation of results are 
expected. to take several months to com- 
plete. A meeting of representatives of 
the organizations concerned with the plan- 
ning and conduct of the survey was held 
in Ottawa on September 16. The other 
government departments and agencies 
which assisted in the planning were: the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
The survey is being conducted by the 
Women’s Bureau through the Maritime 
School of Social Work in Halifax, and the 
Schools of Social Work and other depart- 
ments of Laval University, MeGill Univer- 
sity and the Universities of Montreal, 
Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


“Fresh Thinking Needed 
On Training of Youth’ 


Need for fresh thinking on the training 
of young people, especially for the skilled 
trades, was pointed up in an address on 
the effective use of manpower delivered 
before the Psychology Section of the 
British Association at Bristol, England, by 
its President, Alec Rodger. 

A thorough examination of the appren- 
ticeship system and all the good and bad 
restrictive practices associated with it is 
needed, he said. : 

The matter is important, said Mr. 
Rodger, because the coming of automation 
might soon force a review of ideas on 
training. It is also urgent because a minor 
manpower crisis looms ahead. The Govern- 
ment has estimated’ that in 1962, seven 
years from now, the number of young 
people attaining the present statutory 
school-leaving age of 15 will be roughly 
50 per cent above the 1955 figure: 927,000 
instead of 625,000. ‘2 

“How ready,” he asked, “is industry to 
take advantage of the fact that for every 
two boys of high capacity leaving school 
today there would be three in 1962?” 


Number of Apprentices 
Should be Doubled—CCA 


Although more than 500,000 construction 
workers are employed in Canada this year 
there are only some 22,500 registered 
apprentices in the industry, and the goal 
should be at least to double this number, 
W. G. Malcom, President of the Canadian 
Construction Association, said recently. 

Mr. Malcom pointed out that the indus- 
try’s efficiency and costs were in large 
part dependent upon the training of 
adequate numbers of recruits in properly 
balanced programs combining job-site and 
school instruction. Canada lacks the long- 
established tradition of apprenticeship 
training found in Europe, and although 
the apprenticeship program has shown 
substantial increases in the past decade 


most Canadians entering the industry 
obtain their skills through “pick-up” 
methods. 


Mr. Malcolm called for greater effort to 
interest boys in becoming apprentices and 
employers in providing jobs and training. 

“Both sides gain,’ he said. “In many 
cases boys who obtain a thorough trade 
training become foremen upon graduation. 
Many prominent construction men, includ- 
ing several past-presidents of the CCA, 
began their careers as apprentices. 

“There are equally important advantages 
to the contractor in taking part in the 
apprenticeship program. Many contractors 
look to it as their main source of foremen 
and superintendents. Lack of proper skills 
makes for higher costs of construction.” 

The CCA President said that the advan- 
tages of entering building trades appren- 
ticeship were never greater. Besides an 
expanding country, large construction pro- 
grams and high earnings, new techniques 
have enabled construction operations to 
be carried out in the winter months, a 
period during which not long ago there 
was a shut-down. This trend, he said, is 
bound to increase. 


See Supply of Graduates 
Inadequate for 3-4 Years 


The supply of university graduates enter- 
ing the Canadian labour force over the 
next three years will probably remain 
inadequate for almost all professions, 
according to a recent bulletin issued by the 
executive and professional division of the 
National Employment Service. 

Engineering graduates continue to be in 
the heaviest demand, although a satisfac- 
tory supply appears to be in sight for the 
first time in many years. Judging from 
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enrolment figures, which increased almost 
100 per cent between 1950 and 1954, there 
should be 2,488 engineers graduating in 
1958 to satisfy a demand which has been 
holding steady at about 2,500 a year. 

The engineering profession, however, is 
not expected to be overcrowded even with 
the increased enrolment. The present 
shortage centres in the aircraft, electrical 
and oil industries. 


Supply and Demand 


The demand for graduates in commerce 
and business administration in recent years 
has been second only to that for engineers, 
and the shortage of them is not expected 
to lessen. Employers are showing them- 
selves increasingly in favour of this course 
as training for a career in business. The 
number of graduates, which this year was 
about 750, is expected to be approximately 
900 in 1958. 

The shortage of graduates in medicine, 
dentistry, nursing and pharmacy is expected 
to continue. The short supply of doctors 
and dentists is due in main to lack of 
teaching facilities. Nursing is troubled by 
a loss of graduates to the United States 
and to matrimony. Pharmacy is attracting 
a decreasing number of students. 

The supply of law graduates and the 
demand for them are expected to be more 
or less in balance by 1957 and 1958, when 
graduates will number slightly more than 
700 each year. The number of salaried 
positions for lawyers is increasing slowly 
but steadily in all levels of government and 
business. 

Graduates in art are now in increasing 
demand as the general attitude of the 
business world towards the value of their 
studies changes. For many years there were 
fewer openings for these graduates than 
were needed to absorb them. Business is 
discovering that technical knowledge, which 
an arts graduate can often learn after he 
joins the firm, is not enough in itself if a 
man must deal with people and, later, 
become an executive. 

Graduates in science, particularly pure 
science, will definitely not be numerous 
enough to fill the needs which seem to be 
apparent in the nuclear science and elec- 
tronic fields. 

The shortage of teachers is likely to 
continue, as with graduates in agriculture. 
Architecture and geology can absorb more 
graduates than are graduating, and there 
is not expected to be any surplus in social 
work, theology and most other, smaller 
professions. 
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Opposition Growing to 
3-Man Conciliation Board 


Opposition to three-man conciliation 
boards is growing in Ontario. Three recent 
incidents have revealed this opposition. 

A leading labour relations lawyer has 
spoken in defence of the conciliation pro- 
cess. 

District Council 26 of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO-CCL), at a meeting 
in Hamilton last month, announced its 
intention to boycott any future three-man 
board hearings. The Council also approved 
the action of UAW Regional Director 
George Burt in twice walking out the pre- 
vious month of conciliation board hearings 
in the dispute between the union and 
General Motors. 

(The conciliation board report in that 
dispute recommended decertification of any 
union that walked out of a board hearing.) 


Elimination of Boards 


The meetings also approved a resolution 
recommending that the conciliation board 
stage in the conciliation process be elim- 
inated. An accompanying resolution sug- 
gested that costs of board hearings be 
diverted to enlarging the conciliation staff 
of the provincial Department of Labour. 

In another case, a conciliation board in 
the dispute between Canadian Westinghouse 
and United Electrical Workers, Local 504, 
was told by the union that any recommen- 
dations it might make, whether they 
favoured one side or the other, would be 
an obstacle to a final settlement of the 
matters at issue. The union’s brief to the 
board stated: “The questions are possible 
of solution only through direct negotiations 
between the parties and under conditions 
of realistic collective bargaining.” 

From the employer’s side also a chal- 
lenge has lately been thrown ‘at a provincial 
conciliation board. The Guelph Stove Co. 
and Guelph Engineering Co., of Guelph, 
refused to nominate a representative to a 
three-man board after conciliation services 
had been granted to the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL). 

Irving W. Ford, staff superintendent of 
the T. Eaton Co., which owns the two 
Guelph plants, declined to give the com- 
panies’ reasons for not nominating a mem- 
ber to the board, saying that he did not 
want to argue labour relations in public, 
“We expressed our reasons to the Labour 
Department,” he said. “They didn’t agree 
and went ahead.” 

Norman L. Mathews, special lecturer on 
labour relations at Osgoode Hall and former 
chairman of both provincial and’ federal 
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law association committees on labour rela- 
tions, in a speech before the St. Catharines 
Rotary Club, while admitting that there 
were a number of disadvantages to the 
present conciliation procedure in Ontario, 
said that in his opinion the advantages far 
outweighed the handicaps. 


CBRE Triennial Meeting 
Calls for One Rail Union 


Wage questions, revision of the union’s 
47-year-old constitution, and amalgamation 
of all Canadian transport workers’ groups 
were among the matters discussed at the 
five-day triennial convention of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
held in Niagara Falls during the latter part 
of September. About 450 delegates attended 
the sessions. 


Two of the 102 resolutions from local 
divisions of the CBRE to come before the 
convention called for some form of unifica- 
tion of transport workers’ organizations. 
One proposed that the CBRE should take 
the lead in bringing about the formation 
of a single union of Canadian railway 
workers. The other called for a “national 
transportation workers’ federation” that 
would include employees in any form of 
transport. 


Forthcoming railway wage negotiations 
were reported to have been discussed. Other 
topics discussed included automation, the 
inroads of road transport into rail business, 
the question of compulsory arbitration of 
railway disputes, and suggested revision of 
federal and provincial labour laws. 

W. J. Smith, President of the union, 
speaking to the convention on the subject 
of automation, said that the guaranteed 
annual wage was not the complete answer 
to the problem of machines replacing man- 
power. He contended that “we must begin 
to consider seriously making a demand 
for a four-day, 32-hour week and organizing 
all the forces of labour, in and out of the 
industry, for such a demand”. 


Compulsory Arbitration - 


Mr. Smith also spoke against compulsory 

arbitration of railway disputes. “Let this 
convention make clear in unmistakeable 
terms our undying opposition to enforce- 
ment, now or in the future, of any form of 
compulsory arbitration,” he said. 
. The CBRE President suggested that the 
federal Government should place highway 
transport under the control of the Netix: 
of Transport Commissioners. 


Railwaymen to Demand 
Pay Raise, Health Plen 


Canada’s non-operating rail unions will 
demand an 18-per-cent wage increase and 
a health plan in their next negotiations. 
This was announced by Frank Hall, chair- 
man of the negotiating committee, at the 
end of a two-day conference of representa- 
tives of 15 unions. 

Mr. Hall said notice of the demands will 
be served on the railways early next month 
with the request that changes be made 
effective from January 1, 1956. 

A statement issued to the press by Mr. 
Hall at the conference’s conclusion said the 
unions would request: 

1. A wage increase of 18 per cent on all 
existing rates of pay, effective January 1. 

2. A health and welfare plan, details of 
which are presently being worked out. 

3. Pay for three additional holidays. The 
present agreements provide pay for five 
holidays for hourly-rated employees only. 

4. Extension of pay for these eight 
holidays for all monthly-rated workers. 

Union policy, the statement said, “had 
been decided following a survey of general 
economic conditions, the improved earnings 
of the railways, and wage increases granted 
in other industries. The last wage increase 
on the railways became effective September 
1; 1952,” 

Mr. Hall estimated the wage demands 
would cost the railways $70,000,000, but 
declined to estimate what the health plan 
and other benefits would cost. No wage 
request was included—or requested—in the 
current contract agreed upon by the rail- 
ways and the unions only after prolonged 
conciliation and arbitration and signed by 
the union after being faced by a Govern- 
ment intention to call an emergency sitting 
of Parliament to prevent a strike. The 
current contract expires at the end of the 
year. 


15,600 Accident Claims by 
Govt. Workers in Year 


Total claims received by the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Branch 
during the fiscal year 1954-55 numbered 
15,658, and 2,273 claims were carried over 
from previous years, according to the 
second annual statistical report issued by 
the Branch. Total claims finalled during 
the year were 14,251, and 3,680 were car- 
ried forward to 1955-56. 

The report comprises tables showing: the 
nature of claims finalled, lost time for 
each category of claim, and cost for each 
category of claim. Wach table is broken 


down by government department and prov- 
ince. There are also tables showing accident 
types and nature of injuries, both tables 
being divided by department. The table 
on lost time is an addition to the tables 
published in the previous year’s report. 
The largest number of claims finalled was 
those for medical aid only, which amounted 
to 7,629. The total amount of lost time for 
Canada in days was 315,345. The largest 
item was the time lost for fatal claims, 
viz., 156,035 days; each death is conven- 
tionally charged as 6,000 man-days. 


Total Cost of Claims 


The total cost of claims finalled during 
the year for the whole of Canada was 
$1,625,094, to which must be added adminis- 
tration costs to the federal Government, 
including its share of administration costs 
paid to the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 

The largest number of accidents was 
caused by striking against, being struck by, 
or stepping on an object and by falling and 
slipping. Accidents of these types accounted 
for 9,487 of the total of 14,251 claims 
finalled. 


N.Y. State Launches Plan 
To Help Older Workers 


A special program to help older workers 
find jobs was launched August 30 by New 
York State. It was announced that 18 
trained interviewers would be added to 
state employment offices in New York and 
five other cities. 

Isador Lubin, State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, said 13 specialists would be assigned 
to New York City and one each in Buffalo, 


Rochester, Syracuse, White Plains and 
Newburgh. 
State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 


Chairman of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, said the 
move to provide counselling fulfils one of 
the major goals of the Committee, but 
thought the number of specialists was 
insufficient. 

Dr. Lubin stressed that the “great 
majority” of older men and women did not 
require or wish help in finding employment. 
But he said a minority had “special prob- 
lems of one kind or another or have become 
so discouraged by fruitless and often badly 
directed job-hunting that they need coun- 


selling and special placement help”. 


The state Labor Department, he said, 
had set aside $50,000 of a federal grant for 
financing employment service operations to 
support the project. 
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Outlines Plan to “Dent’’ 
Age Barriers in U.S. 


A six-point plant which was expected to 
make a “real dent” into the stubborn 
problem of age barriers to employment was 
outlined by Arthur Larson, United States’ 
Under Secretary of Labor, at the Eighth 
Annual Conference on Aging held at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Some 800 persons from 
all parts of the United States, Canada, 
England and the Scandinavian countries 
attended. 

The purpose behind the conference was 
to offer to experienced leaders as well as 
to newcomers in the field of the aging the 
opportunity to learn more about principles 
and techniques for developing programs 
and services for the aging. The con- 
ference’s theme was “Applying Today’s 
Knowledge Today”. 


Outline of Plan 


The six points as outlined by Mr. Larson 
were: 

1, An analysis of the work record of older 
workers with regard to performance, atti- 
tude, productivity and other items. Said 
Mr. Larson: “Businessmen are not going 
to hire older workers for sentimental 
reasons, they want to be shown that it is 
good business to do so.” He added that 
other surveys already have shown that 
older workers generally were more depend- 
able and had less absenteeism than younger 
persons. He hoped, however, that this new 
study to be made by his Department would 
be of such scope and authority that it 
would carry real conviction. 

2. To find out just how much of a 
“road-block” is the problem of pension 
rights for older workers and just how this 
barrier may be surmounted. 

3. An analysis of what success unions and 
employers have had in their efforts to deal 
with age difficulties in employment. Part 
of this would be an analysis of some 5,000 
collective bargaining contracts to see what 
measures have been adopted dealing with 
the subject of age in employment. 

4. To find out what management really 
thinks and does about hiring, retention, 
and laying-off of older workers, and the 
real reasons for these practices. 

5. An improvement and extension of 
individualized placement and counselling 
services through the facilities of affiliated 
state employment services. 

6. An effort to tap the vast resources of 
mature women to meet some of the most 
pressing job shortages facing us today. 

Mr. Larson stated that his Department 
firmly believed in the principle of flexible 
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retirement. He went on to say that the 
US. Department of Labor was not the 
only federal department concerned with 
the problem of the aging. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the Department of Agriculture were 
also very much concerned with the problem. 


Warner Bloomberg, Jr., a union official 
from Chicago, pointed out that automation 
could bring in a golden age with tremendous 
benefits for all with shorter hours and better 
wages for all workers. However, he stressed, 
there was no single pre-determined out- 
come because the question of what would 
be done with automation had not yet been 
answered. He felt there would be a higher 
status for older workers because of auto- 
mation and that re-training programs would 
become of more value because in many 
cases it might be easier to re-train older 
experienced workers for key jobs under 
automation than to train young inexperi- 
enced workers from scratch. 


James Stern, a representative of the 
automotive industry, stated that automa- 
tion represented the tool for the abolition 
of poverty because of the great increase 
in productivity it brought about. However, 
he pointed out, careful study and planning 
was necessary to insure that automation 
produced the benefits for all which could 
be derived from its effects. 


About Half Those Over 65 
Found to Have Income 


Nearly half of all persons in the United 
States aged 65 and over receive some 
income on which they can rely for the 
rest of their lives, according to a study 
quoted by the Weekly Labor News 
Memorandum of the N.Y. State Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Retirement Benefits 


Although earnings continue to be the 
largest source of money income, amounting 
to about 40 per cent, during the period 
covered by the years 1951 to 1954 inclusive 
there was a rise of almost two-thirds in 
the proportion of aged persons having 
retirement benefits, such as Social Security, 
an industrial pension, or veterans’ benefits. 


The proportion of aged persons receiving 
public assistance fell 20 per cent in the 
four years, and the proportion having no 
money income or income solely from other 
sources dropped 40 per cent. 


Home ownership is much more common — 


-among persons aged 65 and over than 


amongst younger persons, the survey found. 


Fewer Persons Receive 
Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 94,625 
at March 31, 1955, to 94,493 at June 30. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,286,008.26 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1955, compared with $5,254,652.71 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $67,849,362.81. 


At June 30, 1955, the average monthly 
assistance in the province paying a maxi- 
mum of $40 a month ranged from $33.70 to 
$37.66, except for one province where the 
average was $27.55. In Newfoundland, 
which pays a maximum of $30 a month, the 
average was $29.36. 


Canadian Participation in 
World Unionism Explained 


The motive force behind Canadian 
participation in world trade unionism is 
community of interest and purpose with 
the workers of other countries and a 
realization that, directly or indirectly, what 
happens in any part of the globe has some 
impact on the lives of Canadians generally, 
and of Canadian workers in particular, it 
is stated in an article published in the 
September number of External Affairs, 
monthly publication of the Department of 
External Affairs. 


The long apprenticeship which Canadian 
unionists have served in the international 
unions of North America has enabled them 
to make a useful contribution to the work 
of the free world labour movement, the 
article points out. Canadians have been 
members of, and participants in, inter- 
national unions for more than a hundred 
years. Out of a total of more than a 
million and a quarter Canadian trade 
unionists, some 80 per cent belong to 
unions whose headquarters are outside 
Canada. 


Canadian interest in international unions 
began in the days of the free border 
between Canada and the United States, 
when passage to and from the two coun- 
tries was a casual affair, with no rigid 
immigration inspection, and no need for 
passports or border-crossing cards. Labour 
was extremely mobile and the “tramp” 
worker was common. Workers were con- 
stantly on the move; the whole continent 
was their workshop. With industry and, 
consequently, unionism having an earlier 
start in the United States than in Canada, 


international unionism became the instru- 
ment to be used by migrant United States 
and Canadian workers to improve wages 
and working conditions generally. 


“Tramp miners, printers, construction 
workers and railroad boomers carried their 
union cards and unions with them into all 
parts of the continent. International 
unionism thus took root in Canada,” the 
article says. 


Participation of Canadians in interna- 
tional unions “has assumed such large 
proportions that policy decisions by the 
unions affect many people in Canada as 
well as in the United States,” the article 
states. ; 

“This mass form of Canadian activity 
in international unions,” the article asserts, 
“has created a personal relationship that 
brings together on a day-to-day basis a 
fellowship of tens of thousands of people 
of Canada and the United States.” In 
this fellowship lies a great contribution 
to continuing peace between the two 
neighbours. 


This experience of international trade 
unionism has helped to give Canadian 
unionists an interest in world organiza- 
tions. Canadian workers are affiliated with 
two world labour organizations. Canadian 
unions with connections in the United 
States are associated with the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
while the unions of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour are 
affiliated with the International Confedera- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. 

The article then gives some of the 
history and describes the structure of the 
two world organizations of free trade 
unions. 

Canadian labour shares a belief in the 
interdependence of peoples in the modern 
world. Accepting the truth of the saying 
that no man is an island, Canadian 
unionists realize that they will prosper only 
to the extent that they contribute to the 
well-being of the workers of all nations, the 
article concludes. 

The article was written by Pat Conroy, 
Canadian Labour Attaché at Washington. 


A United States company that was once 
a leader in resisting union organization last 
month signed a union-shop and union-label 
agreement. The International Association 
of Machinists (AFL) reported that the 
Sperry-Rand Corporation, formerly the 
Remington-Rand Corporation, had signed 
such a contract covering its plant in 
Elmira, N.Y. 
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Training of Disabled 
Proceeds in 6 Prowinces 


In six provinces, training of the disabled 
is proceeding under the recent revision of 
the Canadian Vocational Training Act, 
Jan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, reported to the 11th 
meeting of the executive of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons, held in Winnipeg. 

Medical rehabilitation projects are going 
forward in most provinces and there has 
been an expansion of the services avail- 
able to individuals who wish to take 


training in the rehabilitation field, he 
added. 


Two universities have recently estab- 
lished courses for physio and occupational 
therapists. Dr. Hoyle Campbell reported, 
however, that an acute demand for both 
types of therapists still exists. 


Federal Plan 


One of the principal items on the meet- 
ing’s agenda was the consideration of a 
report prepared by a sub-committee which 
outlines a framework within which it is 
hoped to build a comprehensive and effec- 
tive rehabilitation plan for Canada. Mr. 
Campbell and the representatives of the 
three federal departments most directly 
concerned were asked to prepare a revision 
of the report for presentation to the next 
meeting of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee, being held in Quebec this month. 

Dr. G. Fred McNally was chairman of 
the meeting. 


Blind Persons’ Allowance 
Paid to 8,140 at June I 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,122 at March 
31, 1955, to 8,140 at June 30. 


Government Contributions 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$719,314.02 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1955, compared with $719,068.72 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, the federal Government has contributed 
$10,226 ,266.48. 

At June 30, 1955, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$37.65 to $39.63. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 
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Plan Vencouver Centre 
To Train Handicapped 


Construction of a $100,000 centre for the 
occupational training of handicapped 
persons at Vancouver, B.C., is expected to 
begin early next year. 

A group of volunteer workers at Van- 
couver, termed an “enterprises for the 
handicapped” organization, has taken an 
option on an acre of land for $38,500 and 
hopes to start the first building as soon as 
enough donations are in hand. 


Crafts and Trades 


Chairman of the group’s ways and means 
committee, Alfred Deyong, said the centre 
will train the handicapped in crafts and 
trades such as sign writing, stencil cutting, 
silk screen work and watch-making. 

Eventually the group hopes to build a 
factory on the premises staffed as far as 
possible by handicapped persons from all 
parts of British Columbia. 

It is planned that the centre will train 
an average of about 50 persons at its 
beginning but will eventually increase the 
number. 


Quebee Opens New Wing 
Of Apprenticeship School 


The new million-dollar wing of Quebec 
province’s apprenticeship training centre 
at Montreal was officially opened on 
September 19 by Premier Duplessis. 


The event also marked the 10th 
anniversary of the inauguration of Quebec’s 
apprentice training plan, which now is the 
largest of its kind in the world. 


Quebec Labour Minister Antonio Barrette 
said that during the first year of the 
centre’s operation only 85 students took 
advantage of the course but that today 
more than 1,200 students are enrolled in 
the various trades taught at the centre. 


Premier Duplessis recalled that during 
the immediate postwar period there was a 
shortage of skilled labour to fulfil demands. 


“Together the three parties—labour, 
management and the state, each playing 
its own part and each contributing its own 
share—were able to establish this appren- 
ticeship centre. The plan was a new one 
and today we can truthfully say it is the 
largest and best equipped centre of its 
kind in the world. Labour and manage- 
ment officials from all parts of the world 
have come here to find out how this was 
accomplished so that they could follow our 
example in their own countries.” 


Demand for Handicapped 
Workers Said Growing 


There is a growing demand in industry 
for handicapped employees, Eugene FP. 
Sparrow, Chairman of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, told a Toronto 
meeting last month. He suggested 
employers hire at least a small percentage 
of handicapped persons, 

The prevention of accident and reha- 
bilitation of injured workers, he said, was 
more important than cash benefits. More 
than the Board’s $1,000,000-a-year budget 
was needed for the two purposes, he 
pointed out. 


He said employers and the medical 
profession could co-operate more closely 
to provide better first-aid treatment on 
the spot when workers were injured. 


Trend to Labour Unity 
*“Helpful’—ILO’s Morse 


“The trend towards closer co-operation 
and a greater degree of unity within the 
trade union movement, and the growth and 
development of Canadian workers’ unions 
generally, make this Labour Day more 
important than any of those preceding it,” 
said ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
in a Labour Day message to the workers 
of Canada. 


“Fifteen million human beings and 
hundreds of unions make up the labour 
movement in Canada and the United 
States, and while no one expects all differ- 
ences of opinion will disappear overnight, 
the trend towards greater understanding 
should be helpful. 

“With new union unity and strength will 
come new responsibilities; but it seems 
clear that these are understood and 
accepted by the great majority of union 
members. 

“T am convinced that the future will 
show more harmony in the North American 
labour movement and this will contribute 
to advancing living standards,” Mr. Morse 
said in his message. 


CIO Questions Figures 
On U.S. Employment 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
last month questioned what they considered 
variances between two series of employ- 
ment figures issued by the United States 
Government. They contended that the 
more favourable figures had been empha- 
sized in press releases. 
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The Government has taken the position 
that there are more parallels than vari- 
ances in the figures, but plans further 
study. 

The United States employment figures 
are gathered independently by the Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of Census and 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The results are announced 
jointly. 


Employment in U.S. Sets 
3rd Consecutive Record 


The number of persons employed in the 
United States reached the record figure of 
65,500,000 in August. This made August 
the third consecutive month in which the 
employment total exceeded previous 
records. The figure for July was 64,995,000 
and that for June 64,016,000. 

Unemployment fell by another quarter 
of a million to 2-2 million, or 3°3 per cent 
of the labour force, the lowest since the 
fall of 1953. Since more persons than usual 
came into the labour market to look for 
jobs, the unemployment drop between July 
and August this year was smaller than in 
some other postwar years. 

The reduction in unemployment com- 
pared with last year was especially large 
among those seeking work for 15 weeks or 
longer, being down to 450,000 persons, as 
against 850,000 in August 1954. 

Employment picked up seasonally in 
non-agricultural industries, while at the 
same time agricultural employment held 
close to the level reached in June and 
July instead of showing its usual pre- 
harvest decline. Employment gains occurred 
in furniture, radio and television manu- 
facturing; the only important decline in 
manufacturing being in the automobile 
industry, as the model changeover period 
started. 


Best Business Year Ever 
Seen in United States 


The best business vear in history was 
forecast for the United States by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in its regular quarterly report on 
the economic outlook published last month. 

The report said retailers expect the best 
Christmas volume in history and that con- 
struction is expected to set a new record 
and to go still higher in 1956. A moderate 
decline in the number of houses started 
next year was regarded as possible, however. 

Practically all business barometers except 
agriculture are at new highs, the Chamber 
noted. 
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Canada’s Gross Product 
Shows Increase—DBS 


Canada’s gross national product for the 
second quarter of 1955 was estimated to 
be running at a rate of $26,200,000,000, a 
gain of 4 per cent over the rate of the 
first quarter of the year and 9 per cent 
over the annual average for 1954 of 
$24,000,000,000. 

According to the DBS quarterly report 
issued in mid-September, these figures 
suggest a record gross national product of 
close to $26,000,000,000 for this year, the 
largest previous figure having been 
$24,400,000,000 in 1953. 

However, about $300,000,000 of the in- 
crease over last year is due to an esti- 
mated increase in crop production in 1955, 
and some uncertainty arises as to the 
disposal of the grain crop, the selling of 
which is assumed in the estimate. 

Leaving aside farm production, the Bureau 
said that the general level of activity was 
8 per cent above the 1954 annual average 
and also 8 per cent above the peak 
reached in the July-September quarter of 
1953, just before the drop in business 
activity. 

Almost all industrial groups have shared 
in the advance in production, but it was 
estimated that about half of the gain 
between the first and second quarters 
occurred in manufacturing, in which pro- 
duction was said to be about 8 per cent 
higher than in the second quarter of 1954. 

Wages and salaries reached an annual 
rate of $12,700,000,000 in the quarter, an 
increase of 7 per cent over the same 
period of the previous year. The total 
number of persons with jobs was about 3 
per cent higher, and the number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work 2 per cent 
lower during the second quarter than in 
the same period a year earlier. 

Investment in new residential construc- 
tion rose by approximately 12 per cent 
from the first to the second quarter of 1955 
and was 33 per cent higher than in the 
second quarter of 1954. 


Referring to the rise in the Canadian 
economy, M. 8. Beringer, President of the 
British American Oil Co., in a recent 
speech in Toronto predicted further striking 
advances during the next two years, though 
he expected the rate of growth to be a 
little slower than in recent years. Capital 
investment for 1955, he said, is forecast at 
$5,900,000,000, which is 6 per cent higher 
than in 1954. With the annual increase 
for 1956 and 1957 at an estimated 5 per 
cent, capital investment in 1957 should 
reach some $6,400,000,000, he said. 
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C.A.A.L.~L. Holds 14th 
Annual Conference 


The Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation held its 14th 
annual conference in Regina from August 
30 to September 2. The Association in- 
cludes officers of the federal and provincial 
Departments of Labour, and federal and 
provincial boards and commissions admin- 
istering labour laws. 


About 50 persons representing all prov- 
inces, the federal Department of Labour 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion attended the four-day meeting to 
discuss conciliation procedures in the 
settlement of disputes, the training of 
labour inspectors, and recent legislative and 
administrative developments in all prov- 
inces and the federal field. The agenda 
also included reports of the Association’s 
committees on apprenticeship, the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, labour rela- 
tions statistics, and on provincial recogni- 
tion of safety codes of the Canadian 
Standards Association. A progress report 
on a Safety Code for Punch Press Guard- 
ing, which is being prepared by the Cana- 
dian Standards Association at the request 
of the C.A.A.L.L., was also given. 


The Hon. C. C. Williams, Minister of 
Labour of Saskatchewan, commended the 
Association for its work in promoting 
uniformity in labour legislation and admin- 
istration across Canada. In his opening 
remarks, the President, R. E. Anderson, 
Chief Administrative Officer of the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour, reviewed the 
objects of the organization and referred to 
the measure of success which the C.A.A.L.L. 
had achieved in carrying out these objects. 
The greater knowledge of legislation that 
had resulted from these annual meetings 
had promoted to some extent, he stated, a 
gradual improvement over the years in 
standards of law enforcement and admin- 
istration. 


The Hon. T. C. Douglas, Premier of 
Saskatchewan, who addressed the dinner 
meeting, outlined Saskatchewan’s develop- 
ment and industrial progress since its 
pioneer days and told of its present 
developing resources and industries. 

Referring to the problems arising from 
increasing industrialization in Canada, the 
Premier pointed out that it would become 
increasingly a problem to establish proper 
human relations in industry. 

“What we are seeking to do,” he said, 
‘Gs to build, as you are in your provinces, 
the kind of legislation and the kind of 
labour administration that will recognize 
the dignity and place of labour... and that 


will recognize that men have the right to 
associate themselves together in order to 
obtain better conditions for themselves and 
for their fellows.” 


Premier Douglas emphasized the value of 
the C.A.A.L.L. for the exchange of ideas 
and a greater understanding and apprecia- 
tion of each other’s points of view. Such 
conferences were also important, he said, 
in developing a Canadian point of view 
and a Canadian approach to _ world 
problems. 


The federal and provincial representa- 
tives attending the conference included: 
British Columbia—William Sands, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; C. R. Margison, 
Secretary, Board of Industrial Relations; 
B. W. Dysart, Chief Administrative Officer, 
Department of Labour. Alberta—Hon. R. 
Reierson, Minister of Industries and 
Labour; J. E. Oberholtzer, Deputy Min- 
ister of Industries and Labour; K. A. Pugh, 
Chairman, Board of Industrial Relations; 
F. G. Cope, Chief Labour Inspector; H. C. 
French, Administrative Assistant to Chair- 
man, Board of Industrial Relations. 
Saskatchewan—Hon. C. C. Williams, Min- 
ister of Labour; H. S. Elkin, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; H. J. Brake, Chief 
Electrical and Gas Inspector; H. A. Lines, 
Assistant Chief Gas Inspector; J. Taylor, 
Chief Inspector of Boilers, Pressure Vessels 
and Elevators; J. Balfour, Boiler Inspector; 
R. Switzer, Fire Commissioner; D. 
Williams, Chief Inspector of Theatres; 
F. Ellis, Director of Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications; P. Wagner, 
Assistant Director of Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications; C. K. Murchi- 
son, Director of Wages and Hours; Miss 
M. Rocan, Assistant Director of ‘Wages 
and Hours; Mrs. M. Stuart, Secretary, 
Labour Relations Board; S. J. Tabbutt, 
Chief Industrial Relations Officer; D. Gray, 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour; M. Spalding, Research Economist, 
Department of Labour; A. D. Connon, 
Commissioner, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board; G. Begg, Secretary, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Manitoba—W. 
Elliott Wilson, QC, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. Ontario—J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; E. H. Gilbert, Chief 
Inspector; Mrs. J. Grimshaw, Economist, 
Department of Labour. Quebec—Donat 
Quimper, Associate Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Cyprian Miron, Director, Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Service; Wilfrid 
Beaulac, Director, Labour Inspection 
Service, Quebec District; Conrad H. 
Lebrun, Vice-President, Labour Relations 
Board; Benoit Tousignant, Chief Inspector, 
Labour Relations Board; Jacques Casgrain, 
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Technical Adviser, Department of Labour. 
New Brunswick—N. D. Cochrane, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; W. F. ‘White, Director, 
Minimum Wages and Labour Relations 


Branch, Nova Scotia—Hon. J. Clyde 
Nunn, Minister of Labour and Public 
Welfare; R. E. Anderson, Chief Admin- 


istrative Officer, Department of Labour; 
B. D. Anthony, Departmental Executive 
Officer. Prince Edward Island—Hon. W. F. 
Alan Stewart, Minister of Welfare and 
Labour. Newfoundland—G. T. Dyer, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. Federal— 
Bernard Wilson, Assistant Director of 
Industrial Relations; John Mainwaring, 
Chief, Labour Management Division, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch; J. 8S. Gunn, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Winnipeg; Miss 
Evelyn Woolner, Legislation Branch; Miss 
Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch; William 
Duncan, Prairie Regional Superintendent, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The officers elected to the Association’s 
Executive ,Committee for the coming year 
are: President: Donat Quimper, Quebec; 
Ist Vice-President: H. S. Elkin, Sas- 
katchewan; 2nd Vice-President: William 
Sands, British Columbia;  Secretary- 
Treasurer: Miss Evelyn Best, Ottawa; Past 
President: R. E. Anderson, Nova Scotia. 


Industrial Production Up 
9.2 Per Cent in June 


Canadian industry produced 9-2 per cent 
more in June than in the same month 
last year and output in the first half 
averaged 6:4 per cent above the 1954 level, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 

The Bureau’s composite index of indus- 
trial production (1935-39=100) registered 
275-7 for June compared with 252-5 a year 
earlier and averaged 256-4 for the first six 
months of 1955 as against 241-0 for the 
first half of 1954. 


Production Jumps, But 
Little Optimism in Textiles 

Despite a 23-per-cent jump in the output 
of textile manufacturers in June of this 
year compared with June 1954, textile manu- 
facturers showed few signs of optimism. 

Textile industry spokesmen, while grant- 
ing that there were higher production, 
longer weekly working hours and increased 
employment, said the industry generally 
feels it has made these gains through 
heavier advertising and highly competitive 
selling both against imported goods and 
within the Canadian industry itself. 

The result, they said, was that produc- 
tion of Canadian textiles had increased but 
profits had been shaved almost to nothing. 
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Ottawa TLC Low-rental 


On Labour Day, the first 44 units of the 
Ottawa Trades and Labour Council’s hous- 
ing development, Mooretown, were officially 
opened by Mayor Charlotte Whitton, 
exactly one year after she had turned the 
first sod on Labour Day 1954. 

At the opening, Les Wismer, President 
of the Ottawa Council, announced that 
construction of 100 more units would get 
under way some time this month. An 
eventual 300 low-rental homes has been 
planned for Mooretown. 

Mayor Whitton called Mooretown an 
example of “co-operation between public 
authority and labour”. She urged that low- 
rental accommodation for older people be 
included in future projects, and said that 
these should not be set apart but should 
be intermixed with the homes of families 
of younger generations. 

Mr. Wismer replied that 20 of the pro- 
jected additional 100 units would be for 
old couples. He said approximately 50 of 
the ultimate 300 units would be designed 
for the aged. 

In addition to providing low-rental 
accommodation, the project was designed 
to alleviate winter unemployment among 
Ottawa’s building tradesmen. 

The rent for each of the new 44 units 
is $58 a month. This was calculated to 
provide, in general terms, that one week’s 
wage should equal one month’s rent. The 
family income ceiling is set at $3,500 a year. 
The family structure is set at two parents 
and at least two children below the age 
of 14 years. 

The units are six-roomed houses. They 
have three bedrooms and three-piece bath 
upstairs; living room, dining room and 
complete kitchen on the first floor; and a 
full basement. They are built on poured 
concrete foundations with lath and plaster 
on the inside. and brick veneer on the 
outside. 

The 44 units, all of which are of approxi- 
mately the same design, are contained in 
13 structures, nine of four units and four 
doubles. In front of each unit is space for 
a lawn, while at the rear there is plenty 
of yard area. All units contain a gravity- 
fed coal furnace, 

Units for older people to be included in 
the next project will be of a different con- 
struction, and will rent for only $40. They 
will be one floor, self-contained apart- 
ments, heated by a central plant. 

Mooretown, named for the Trades and 
Labour Congress’ longtime president, Tom 
Moore, who died in 1946, is Canadian 
labour’s first venture into public housing. 
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Housing Project Opened 


The city provided the necessary equity 
capital if the Council would establish a 
satisfactory housing company which would 
take full responsibility for the erection and 
administration of the proposed housing 
units. 

The Council sought and obtained a charter 
from the provincial government for a limited 
dividend corporation within the meaning of 
the National Housing Act. This corpora- 
tion was called Mooretown Limited. 

Mooretown Limited was able to obtain 
land within the city of Ottawa priced 
low enough to allow low-rental housing to 
be built on it, and then proposed to the 
city that 44 low-rental housing units be 
constructed on this land at a cost not 
exceeding $10,000 per unit. Under the terms 
of the National Housing Act, a corpora- 
tion such as Mooretown Limited must have 
equity capital of at least 10 per cent of 
the total project cost in order to qualify 
for a low-interest, long-term mortgage loan 
sufficient to complete the project. The 
city agreed to purchase shares in Moore- 
town Limited up to 44,000 for $44,000. 

It was stressed when Mooretown Limited 
approached Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for a loan that Mooretown 
wished to construct the housing units 
during the winter months of 1954-55. 

The final terms and estimates were 
agreed upon with Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and the necessary 
approvals were obtained from the pro- 
vincial Minister of Planning and Develop- 
ment and the Municipal Board in time 
for work to begin on the site at the end 
of October 1954. 

All of the Mooretown Limited opera- 
tions are governed by two agreements, one 
with Ottawa and another with Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Moore- 
town pays all city taxes but it is provided 
that they shall not exceed 25 per cent of 
the gross rentals. The mortgage, with an 
interest of 3% per cent, will be paid off 
over a period of 40 years. 

Acting as a general contractor, Moore- 
town Limited has a signed agreement with 
Local 91, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. Sublet work is carried on 
under contract with firms who have agree- 
ments with local unions. 

The Ottawa Trades and Labour Council 
feel that on this first project they have 
shown, to their own satisfaction at least, 
that the winter work was feasible. On 
their next project they hope to come up 
with a better set of figures which will 
indicate fully what can be done. 


87" Annual Trades Union Congress 


Convention defeats attempt to commit TUC to policy of unlimited wage 


demands, gives more power to executive to intervene in industrial 


disputes, rejects motion calling for international trade union solidarity 


The Trades Union Congress met in 
Southport, September 5-9, for its 87th 
annual convention. Some 1,000 delegates 
attended, representing more than 8,000,000 
members. 

Attention of the delegates this year was 
focused on problems of their own unions: 
the structure of the movement, powers of 
the General Council, conduct of industrial 
disputes and racial discrimination among 
workers. Of the 82 motions tabled by 
affiliated unions, one in three fell under 
the heading of “trade union organization 
and practice”. 

The Congress: 

Defeated a Communist-led attempt to 
commit it to a policy of unlimited wage 
claims. 

Gave more power to the General Council 
to intervene in industrial disputes before 
a deadlock is reached. 

Rejected a left-wing motion calling for 
international trade union solidarity, which 
it regarded as an overture to the Com- 
munist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Two major proposals were put forward 
by the President, Charles J. Geddes: (1) a 
survey of postwar years by TUC economic 
experts, with a view to formulating a 
national trade union economic policy; and 
(2) the setting up of an arbitration appeal 
tribunal. 

W. B. Beard, General Secretary of the 
United Patternmakers’ Association, was 
elected TUC Chairman for the coming 
_ year. he 


Presidential Address 


In what the London Times described as 
“the most arresting and controversial presi- 
dential address for many years,” President 
Charles J. Geddes, in his opening address, 
put forward two constructive proposals for 
dealing with wages policy and _ strikes. 
According to the Times, the General Coun- 
cil had not been previously consulted on 
either of these two major proposals. 

Mr. Geddes’ first suggestion was for a 
special conference of trade union executives 
to formulate a national trade union econo- 
mic policy, based on a detailed survey of 
the postwar years. 


His second suggestion was the setting up 


of an arbitration appeal tribunal to which 


either party would have the right to appeal 
from the decisions of existing tribunals. 

Mr. Geddes expressed surprise at the 
result of the general election earlier in the 
year. Many workers, he said, including 
trade unionists, had decided to return the 
Conservatives to power with a considerable 
majority instead of the Labour Party, whose 
policy was decided by the workers them- 
selves. 

“They are apparently determined to learn 
the hard way. The financial squeeze is on,” 
he asserted, “and industrial development 
and home consumption are being restricted. 
The trade union movement must be on 
guard against possible political develop- 
ments designed to save the country’s 
economic fabric by placing the burden of 
sacrifice almost entirely on the shoulders 
of the workers.” 

The unions, however, continued Mr. 
Geddes, cannot evade their own respon- 
sibilities in the economic position. If it 
should change for the worse their members 
would be the first to suffer. 

“They had believed in the past that 
when they worked to improve their own 
conditions they were working also for the 
benefit of their children, but if they were 
not careful now they would be working for 
themselves at their children’s expense. If 
full employment were over-exploited their 
children might be exploited by unemploy- 
ment.” 

Referring to current reports that prices, 
imports and expenditures were rising too 
much in relation to output, exports and 
saving, and that wage demands were 
threatening the economy, Mr. Geddes said 
this was “boss talk” to frighten workers 
from claiming their just share of the 
fruits of apparently continuing and rising 
prosperity. Some of the fears were more 
real than others and the unions must know 
exactly how true or false they are. He 
proposed, therefore, that TUC economic 
experts at headquarters prepare an econo- 
mic survey of the postwar years and from 
it draw conclusions for the future. When 
they know the facts, he said, they could 
take positive action to avoid such dangers 
as were proved to exist. 

On .the subject of strikes, Mr. Geddes 
suggested that arbitration machinery was 
the means by which most of their causes 
could be reduced. 
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New TUC Chairman 


W. B. Beard, General Secretary of the 
United Patternmakers’ Association, was 


elected chairman for the coming year. He 
has been a member of the Council since 
1947 and holds the office of chairman of 
the Council’s education committee. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated 
Mr. Geddes, has said that strikes had been 
one cause of the deterioration in the 
economic situation. This might, he observed, 
be partly an excuse for government failure 
but strikes might well have been a con- 
tributory factor. Any disturbance in the 
even flow from the production lines must 
be considered. The unions could not and 
should not try to abolish strikes but their 
causes must be removed whenever possible. 
Adequate arbitration machinery would seem 
to be the means by which most of the 
causes could be reduced. But an arbitra- 
tion body was not entitled to assume the 
role of wage fixer or wage regulator and 
by this means impose unacceptable collec- 
tive agreements of its own design. 

“Arbitration is so much a part of British 
industry,’ Mr. Geddes continued, “that 
we have, as it were, created an industrial 
judiciary and given it powers which are 
greater than those of the legal judiciary. 
Its summing up is done in private. It tells 
no one why its decisions were reached, it 
recognizes no authority but its own. Its 
decisions are final and there is no appeal. 

“Ts it not time we overhauled this vital 
part of the industrial machine? Why should 
industrial arbitrators be virtual dictators, 
answerable for their actions only to them- 
selves? Why should not consideration be 
given to the setting up of an arbitration 
appeal tribunal, where both sides can seek 
a second opinion?” 

Turning to the international scene, Mr. 
Geddes said it was a sad commentary that 
the Big Four meeting at Geneva had been 
brought about by man’s fear of the thermo- 
nuclear weapon. The Labour movement, 
had, ever since World War I, he said, 
advocated progressive disarmament and the 
elimination of war but had always felt that 
there was time to do it so that they would 
not be forced into false positions by pre- 
mature judgments. They know now that 
there is no time left for any such slow 
and casual consideration of the issue. 

“What we are therefore faced with,” he 
said, “is not merely a slow step forward 
in disarmament but the development of 
an international unity of nations, aware of 
the absolute necessity of abolishing war 
itself. Until now, this has been a dream 
of the altruists. From now, it is an impera- 
tive necessity.” 
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The aim, he said, must be a world com- 
munity devoted to the development of 
social justice among the nations. It must 
not be left as an ideal for future generations 
to achieve; it is a challenge to the intel- 
ligence and moral purpose of the civilized 
world and to the British labour movement 
in particular. 


Intervention in Disputes 


By a majority vote of roughly five to 
three, the General Council secured author- 
ity to intervene in industrial disputes 
before negotiations break down. 

Opposing the resolution were representa- 
tives of the Electrical Trades Union, 
National Union of Railwaymen, the Furni- 
ture Workers and the Fire Brigades Union. 

Approval was gained only after some 
speakers had voiced the reluctance of cer- 
tain of the smaller organizations to trust 
a general council which they alleged to be 
under the domination of the big unions. 

The proposed amendment was introduced 
by TUC General Secretary Sir Vincent 
Tewson. 

After spending some time in emphasizing 
the virtues of the British system of collec- 
tive bargaining and complaining of a 
plethora of advice from the uninformed, 
he pointed out that there could not be an 
upheaval in one large sector of industry 
without the greater part of industry being 
affected. 

There must be a constant struggle to 
maintain full employment, Sir Vincent said, 
and if grave difficulties came, the need 
for unity in the movement would be as 
great as it was when the TUC was created. 
They could not shelve their responsibility 
in the field of inter-union relationships, 
even though in the final event they had 
to rely on the good sense of affiliated 
organizations, aided by the available 
machinery. ; 

There was no need for contention over 
the Council’s proposed amendment to the 
rules, he said. When the TUC had been 
asked to intervene in disputes in the past 
these had often already reached a serious 
stage. There was no intention of des- 
troying the autonomy of individual unions, 
nor would the Council assume dictatorial 
powers, but it was proposed that the unions 
should accept some moral persuasion and 
allow the Council some initiative. He 
appealed to the Congress to trust the 
members of the Council as practical and 
responsible people, who would serve them 
with good sense and discretion if they 
were given these further powers. 

A composite motion introduced by the 
National Union of Vehicle Builders which, 
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among other statements, declared the TUC 
would resist any legislation which sought 
to prevent or punish workers who con- 
templated or took strike action, was 
remitted to the General Council. 


Unofficial Strikes Condemned 


A motion condemning unauthorized stop- 
pages and unofficial strikes as damaging 
to the trade union movement and to the 
established system of collective bargaining 
was carried by a large majority. 

In introducing the resolution, the mover, 
A. Prestwich, representing the Engineer 
Surveyors’ Association, questioned whether 
the sense of responsibility in trade unions 
had developed to match their legalized 
powers. He said: 

The general council could exhort and 
caution, but they had no authority. Many 
unions seemed to be unable to control their 
members. This faced them with the “shock- 
ing alternatives” of civil war inside unions 
or constant concessions by union leaders 
to strikers’ demands. It would be a sorry 
day when the trade union movement lost the 
respect of the nation and the workers were 
thought to be working for themselves alone. 
The power in the movement must rest in the 
hands of responsible people. Unofficial 
strikes were similar to mutiny, and, where 
they damaged the national economy, were 
near to treason. If the movement had to 
be yanened up it should be done from the 
inside. 


Moderate Wages Policy 


Deferring to a threatening economic 
crisis, Congress adopted a moderate policy 
on wages after defeating a left-wing motion 
expressing “firm opposition to any form 
of wage restraint”. At the same time, 
warnings were issued to the Government 
on its economic policy. 

The defeated motion was presented by 
a member of the Electrical Trades Union 
who is also a member of the Communist 
Party executive. The resolution, which 
would have committed Congress to support 
the efforts of all affiliated unions to improve 
wages and working conditions of their 
members, was rejected by a majority of 
two to one. 

In place of the defeated motion, Congress 
approved a moderate amendment rejecting 
any arbitrary restrictions on free collective 
bargaining and upheld the right of unions 
to protect and improve their members’ 
wages and working conditions. 

The debate was opened by W. L. Hey- 
wood, chairman of the economic committee 
of the General Council, who, in a severe 
criticism of the Government’s economic 
policy, expressed the fear that the Govern- 
ment’s measures to deal with the economic 
crisis would result in unemployment. 


TUC membership 


TUC membership at the end of the 
year had reached a record of 8,106,958, 


an increase of 13,121 over the previous 
year’s total, it was reported at the 
annual congress. 


To those who advocate throwing aside 
all restraint, he said: “Are we to go on 
chasing each other while the balance of 
payments gets worse and worse?” He 
advised trade union executives to reflect 
seriously on the nature of the present 
economic difficulties and to see to it that 
nothing they did would imperil full employ- 
ment or the high living standards they had 
gained for their members. 


Overtime and the 40-Hour Week 


A stormy debate arose out of a resolution 
voicing alarm at the growing extension 
of the working week and, while recognizing 
the need for occasional overtime work, 
calling for a drastic reduction of systematic 
and excessive overtime and a _ vigorous 
campaign to achieve the 40-hour week. 

Sponsoring the resolution were delegates 
from the Blacksmiths’ Society and the 
Electrical Trades Union. The amount of 
overtime being worked, they argued, was 
injurious to health. Working hours, they 
stated, are longer in Britain than in 
other European countries and workers 
are beginning to accept it as a normal 
condition of employment. 

In reply, Mr. Heywood, for the General 
Council, noted that the 40-hour week is 
the policy of many unions but it should 
be pressed at suitable and appropriate 
times. If it were demanded now, he said, 
employers would have to take on more 
workers at a time when there is a grave 
shortage of labour in many industries. A 
40-hour week now would simply mean more 
overtime work. 

What would happen, Mr. Heywood asked, 
if miners refused to work overtime regularly 
in Saturday shifts? Workers in other 
industries would be put on short time 
because of shortage of fuel. The General 
Council believed that regular overtime was 
unavoidable in some sections of industry 
and therefore he asked the movers to 
remit the motion to the Council. This the 
movers refused to do and Mr. Heywood 
called upon the delegates to reject the 
motion. When a vote was taken, the motion 
was defeated by 4,303,000 votes to 3,664,000. 


Technological Development 


Automation was the subject of a long 
and interesting debate, which showed the 
delegates on the whole ready and even 
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keen to see it developed but anxious about 
the complex human, social and economic 
problems they expect to result from it. 

There was a conflict of views between 
the General Council and some delegates on 
the desirability of a progressive transfer 
of the control of such technological develop- 
ments from private undertakings to social 
ownership. 

A resolution presented by the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, 
and supported by the General Council, saw 
in future technological advances, including 
electronics and automatic processes, new 
opportunities for the trade union move- 
ment to secure higher living standards for 
its members and the community generally. 

“Congress foresees, however,” stated the 
resolution, “that these opportunities will be 
attended by new and complex human, social 
and economic problems, the just and peace- 
ful solution of which will depend upon a 
greater measure of workers’ participation in 
industry through the medium of joint con- 
sultation.” 

The resolution also welcomed the initia- 
tive of the General Council in starting 
discussions on trade union problems arising 
from the new developments and urged that 
they be continued so that the whole move- 
ment might be equipped to deal with the 
matter. 

The resolution was carried after an 
amendment proposed by the National 
Union of Public Employees was defeated. 
The amendment urged the progressive 
transfer of private undertakings to social 
ownership and asked that plans for the 
extension of social ownership to appropriate 
industries should be prepared to facilitate 
and control technological developments in 
the interests of the workers and the com- 
munity. 


International Trade Union Solidarity 


A motion calling for discussions between 
the General Council and “appropriate 
organizations” to secure international soli- 
darity of the workers of all countries was 
rejected. 

In opposing the motion on behalf of the 
General Council, the General Secretary, Sir 
Vincent Tewson, made it clear that he 
regarded the move as an attempt to have 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions co-operate with the Com- 
munist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The motion, he said, was one of tactics, 
not policy. They were prepared to discuss 
scientific, technical and similar questions 
with people in Communist countries who 
had knowledge of such things, but it would 
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be a waste of the members’ contributions 
to the TUC to discuss free trade unionism 
with the Russians. They must not estrange 
old friends by the methods they used in 
trying to make new friends. 


Nationalization 


Two composite resolutions dealing with 
nationalization and the finance and struc- 
ture of nationalized industries were referred 
to the General Council. 


The first, submitted by the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, declared Congress 
adherence to the basic principles of 
socialism, having regard to the rapid 
introduction of new techniques, particularly 
automation, throughout industry. The 
motion instructed the General Council, in 
conjunction with the Labour Party execu- 
tive and the unions or federation of unions 
concerned, to formulate a plan for the 
nationalization of suitable sections of the 
engineering, chemical and building and 
building materials industries. 


J. S. Campbell, for the General Council, 
asked that the motion be remitted to the 
General Council, not with any idea that it 
would be buried, but because the Council 
felt that they could not take a resolution 
of that kind without giving it serious 
thought and consideration. 

The second resolution stated that the 
compensation paid to former owners of 
the nationalized industries, together with 
an undemocratic organization, had pre- 
vented the proper fulfilment of the objects 
of nationalization, namely, up-to-date 
equipment of the industries to ensure a 
cheap commodity coupled with good wages 
and working conditions. It demanded that 
the basis of compensation be re-examined 
and plans for extending nationalization be 
based on the principles of industrial 
democracy. 


Racial Discrimination 


Congress affirmed its complete opposition 
to all forms of racial discrimination in what- 
ever countries it is manifested. 

Another motion, submitted by the Chem- 
ical Workers’ Union, welcomed workers 
from undeveloped Commonwealth areas 
into employment in British industry and 
opposed all attempts based on the colour 
bar to deny accepted rights to citizens of 
the Commonwealth. It urged immediate 
steps to establish balanced economies, which 
would make it unnecessary for the native 
populations to seek employment and 
security elsewhere. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions called for: 

Immediate steps to reduce the period 
of national service. 

Raising of the school-leaving age to 16 
years, with April 1960 as the target date. 

A survey of the general apprentice 
schemes in operation in craft industries, 
for the purpose of making recommendations 


which will ensure the training of an 
adequate number of aprentices in these 
industries to maintain a high degree of 
craftsmanship. 

Firm international agreement on the 
abolition of all stocks of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons and on their manufacture and 
use; the Government, as an immediate 
measure, to take the initiative in banning 
further atomic weapon tests. 


Interdepartmental Conference on Training for 
Skilled Workers in Government Departments 


Delegates recommend that the Government establish or adopt training 
programs of a continuing nature wherever they can be made effective 


A recommendation that the federal 
Government “embrace the philosophy of 
training workers in skilled trades and to 
that, end establish or adopt training pro- 
grams of a continuing nature” where they 
can be effective was made in a resolution 
adopted at the first meeting of the Inter- 
departmental Conference on Training for 
Skilled Workers in Government Depart- 
ments, Crown Companies and Other 
Federal Agencies. The meeting was held 
in Ottawa, September 6 and 7. 

A. W. Crawford, Director of Training, 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, was elected chair- 
man of the meeting. 


The meeting was extended by representa- 
tives of seven government departments, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, the National 
Research Council, Canadian Arsenals 
Limited, Canadian National Railways and 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Reports on existing training programs 
for skilled workers in government depart- 
ments and agencies were submitted by the 
delegates. Formal apprenticeship training 


Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 1178) 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the court of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. 

Conclusions: In order to be entitled to 
benefit at the rate for a person with a 
dependent under Section 33(3)(a)(i) of the 


programs, carried on in co-operation with 
provincial authorities, were reported in use 
to a limited extent by government depart- 
ments and agencies. However, most trades- 
men employed by the government had 
received their training in private industry 
and were recruited, ready-trained, as the 
need arose. On the other hand, govern- 
ment agencies did provide considerable 
training in required skills outside the 
apprenticeship plans. 

Government policy in seeking to recruit 
skilled workers, rather than train them, 
was mentioned by representatives of the 
Civil Service Commission as a limiting 
factor in the extension of training programs, 
but it was thought that this could be 
changed without great difficulty. 

Some representatives felt that, for var- 
ious reasons, in-service training was not 
generally feasible; but they said that they 
would welcome the establishment of some 
central training agency. 

At the next meeting, October 5, it was 
agreed that each service would furnish 
a statement of its needs for skilled workers. 


Act, the claimant must prove that the 
person claimed for is his wife by reason 
of a valid legal marriage. 

Obviously, this is not so in the claimant’s 
case and, therefore, I have no alternative 
but to dismiss the appeal. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No.1 (from left to right around the table): F.H. Keefe, General 
Manager, Western Region, Canadian National Railways, Vice-Chairman of the Board; A. Freeman, General 
Manager, Ontario Northland Railway; A. J. Kelly, Deputy President and Chief Agent, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; N. A. Walford, General Manager, Central Region, CNR; G. E. Mayne, General Manager, 
Eastern Region, Canadian Pacific Railway Company; M. W. Helston, Vice-president, Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen; W. H. Phillips, Vice-president, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Chairman of 
the Board; C. E. Lister, General Manager, Prairie Region, CPR; W. L. Druce, Vice-president, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; U. W. Carpenter, Assistant Grand Chief Engineer, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; A. E. Cook, Assistant to the General Manager, Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
(substituting for P. W. Hankinson, the General Manager). Seated at the desk in the rear is General 
Secretary Doris R. Keyes. The empty chair is usually occupied by J. A. Huneault, Vice-president, Brotherhood 

of Maintenance of Way Employees, who was absent when the picture was taken. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Disposes of 800 Cases without Calling Referee 


Thirty-seven years ago this summer the railway brotherhoods: The Brotherhood 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 
No. 1 was set up. Since its inception the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order 
Board has disposed of more than 800 of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of 
labour-management disputes on Canadian Railroad Trainmen, The Order of Railroad 
railways without once having to call for Telegraphers and Brotherhood of Main- 


the appointment of a referee to break a tenance of Way Employees. 


deadlock. The purpose of the meeting, Senator 


On July 26, 1918, in response to a request Robertson explained, was to arrive at an 
by the Government through the Acting understanding for application on Canadian 
Minister of Labour, Senator G. D. Robert- Railways of General Order 27 (McAdoo 
son (formerly third Vice-President of The Award) of the Director General of the 


Order of Railroad ; : 3 ; 
in peilsrand. prin Susie ra United States Railroad Administration and, 
Canadian railways and Vice-Presidents and if possible, to arrange for an agreement 


General Chairmen in Canada for six (Continued on page 1170) 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
during the Second Quarter of 1955 


Fatalities* increased by 56 over the previous three-month period. Of 
322 accidental deaths in the quarter, 61 occurred in construction, 58 
in transportation, 44 in manufacturing, 40 in logging and 37 in mining 


e There were 322(') industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1955, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is an 
increase of 56 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 266 were recorded, includ- 
ing 17 in a supplementary list. 

During the second quarter, there were 
four accidents that resulted in the deaths 
of three or more persons in each case. On 
May 20, three construction workers were 
killed at Port aux Basques, Nfld., when the 
truck in which they were travelling collided 
with a train. An aircraft crash near 
Edmonton, Alta., on June 7, cost the lives 
of three pilots, two mechanics and an air- 
craft engineer. The six men, employees of 
an air transport company, were on a test 
flight when the accident occurred. Near 
Cochrane, Ont., on June 13, three bush- 
workers were drowned when the boat in 
which they were returning to camp struck 
a deadhead and sank. On June 14, a plane 
chartered by a logging company disappeared 
while on a timber-survey flight in the 
Ocean Falls, B.C. coastal area. Aboard 
the plane at the time of the accident were 
the pilot and three timber surveyors. 

Grouped by industries, the largest num- 
ber, 61, was recorded in construction. This 
includes 21 in each of the buildings and 
structures and highway construction groups 
and 19 in miscellaneous construction. In 
the same period last year 46 fatalities were 
recorded in this industry, including 16 in 
buildings and structures and 15 in each 
of the other two groups. 

In the transportation industry accidents 
were responsible for 58 deaths. Of these, 22 
were in steam railways, 13 in water trans- 
portation and 12 in air transportation. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1954, 52 deaths 
were reported: 24 in water transportation, 
11 in steam railways and nine in local and 
highway transportation. 

During the quarter under review accidents 
in manufacturing resulted in the deaths of 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

(1) The number of industrial fatalities that 
occurred during the second quarter of 1955 is 
probably greater than the figure now quoted. 
Information on accidents which occur but are not 
reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly 
articles is recorded in supplementary lists and 
statistics are amended accordingly. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred durin 
the course of, or which arose out of, 
their employment. These include deaths 
that resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from 
the various Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners and certain other official 


sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these data. For those indus- 
tries not covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of informa- 


tion. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agricul- 
ture, fishing and trapping and certain of 
the service groups is not as complete as 
in those industries that are covered by 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a 
small number of traffic accidents which 
are in fact industrial may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because of 
lack of information in press reports. 


44 persons. These include 12 in iron and | 
steel, 11 in wood products and six in the 
transportation equipment group. In the 
same period last year 54 fatalities were 
listed, including 12 in wood preducts, 10 in 
iron and steel and eight in the paper 
products group. 

In the logging industry 40 workers died 
as a result of accidents during the second 
quarter of 1955, a decrease of six from the 46 
reported in the previous three months. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1954, 45 employees 
lost their lives in the logging industry. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 37 
persons during the quarter under review, 
21 occurring in metalliferous mining, 11 in 
non-metallic mineral mining and five in 
coal mining. In April, May and June last 
year 42 fatalities were recorded, including 
29 in metalliferous mining, eight in non- 
metallic mineral mining and five in coal 
mining. 

There were 31 industrial fatalities in the 
agriculture industry during the quarter 
under review, an increase of 22 from the 
previous three months, in which nine were 
reported. During the second quarter last 
year accidents in agriculture resulted in the 
death of 26 workers. 

(Continued on page 1193) 
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From the Labour Gazette, October 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


TLC expresses concern over increase in cost of living. CMA President 
calls for greater measure of co-operation between labour and capital 


Increase in the cost of living, stated to 
represent from 40 to 60 per cent on the 
cost of domestic necessities, more than 
offset the general wage increases labour had 
gained during the year, said the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada at its 21st 
annual convention, held in Toronto, Sep- 
tember 18-238, 1905. 

At the same time, the 131 delegates 
representing 22,004 organized workers called 
on the federal Government to grant the 
fair wage officers of the Department of 
Labour the power to inspect the books and 
payrolls of companies in cases where com- 
plaints had been received that the wages 
established in government schedules were 
not being paid. 

Upon receipt of the report of the Con-- 
gress’ parliamentary solicitor, a convention 
committee recommended: 

That the Government pay “a reasonable 
wage” to certain employees on the Inter- 
national Railway in spite of deficits in its 
operations. 

That the solicitor seek amendments to 
the Alien Labour Law as soon as possible. 

That civil servants be prohibited from 
accepting other employment than that for 
which they are salaried. 

That efforts be made to have the Union 
Label Bill made a government measure. 

Under the presidency of A. Verville of 
Montreal, the TLC: 

Called on all provincial legislatures to 
establish the eight-hour work day. 

Went on record as opposing the incor- 
poration of trade unions. 

Defeated, after a lively debate, a resolu- 
tion calling for the disbanding of the 
militia. 

“Fairly satisfactory” labour relations 
existed between employers and employees, 
K. W. George, President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, told delegates 
to the organization’s 34th annual meeting 
held in Montreal, September 17 to 20. Mr. 
George touched upon Canada’s expanding 
domestic market in his keynote address, 
making special reference to the newly 
established provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. He said that employers in Canada 
were looking forward to “a still greater 
measure of co-operation between the great 


interests represented by labour and eapital 
in this country”. 
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A labour dispute, involving the lockout 
of 700 employees of the Western Fuel 
Company of Nanaimo, B.C., and termed 
by Tue Lasour Gazerre “the most serious 
and important struggle between capital and 
labour in Canada this year”, was ended 
September 30, following the conciliation 
of the dispute by the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, W. L. Mackenzie King. Under the 
terms of the agreement negotiated by Mr. 
King, the company agreed to reinstate the 
workers as rapidly as possible and to meet 
with a representative group of the workers 
on matters relating to the contract and 
any new matters which might arise from it. 

During the period of the lockout, June 1 
to September 30, the miners’ were 
estimated to have lost approximately $300,- 
000 in wages. The new contract was 
scheduled to expire September 30, 1907. 

Canada’s labour market and economy 
in the fall of 1905 were reported to be 
extremely active in THe Gazerte’s monthly 
round-up of industrial and trade conditions. 
Harvesting operations were giving employ- 
ment to thousands of workers, manufac- 
turing activities were continuing at top 
capacity and construction operations were 
said to be “on a more extended scale than 
in any previous year”. 

There were 11 more labour disputes 
during September than in the same month 
of 1904 and an increase of 8,000 in the 
number of working days lost, THe GazerrTE 
reported. Compared with August, there 
was one more dispute but a decrease of 
about 7,250 in the number of working days 
lost. 

The number of immigrants entering 
Canada during July and August was some- 
what less than in the corresponding period 
of 1904. A total of 15,946 arrived via the 
ocean ports and 6,081 from the United 
States, compared with 16,736 through the 
ocean ports and 7,198 from the United 
States in the same months in 1904. 

Homestead entries, on the other hand, 
showed a considerable increase over those 
of the previous year, numbering 6,791 in 
July and August 1905, compared with 5,371 
in the corresponding period of the earlier 
year. 


international 
Labour Organization 


Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention 
Gains Required Ratifications, Now in Force 


Ratification by seven of world’s principal maritime nations was needed. 


Convention requires pre-hiring and periodic medical examinations for 


all those employed on sea-going vessels. Canada issues regulations 


The Medical Examination (Seafarers) 
Convention of the International Labour 
Organization, which requires all persons 
employed on sea-going vessels to have 
medical examinations before being signed 
on, and periodically thereafter, came into 
force August 1. 

An Order in Council on May 5 established 
the Medical Examination of Seafarers 
Regulations in Canada, with effect from 
August 1. The regulations will be applicable 
to every ship registered in Canada that 
is engaged in a foreign voyage or in a 
home-trade voyage extending south of the 
36th parallel and is engaged in the trans- 
port of cargo or passengers for the purpose 
of trade. They will not apply to vessels of 
less than 200 tons gross registered tonnage 
or to fishing vessels. 

A memorandum to shipping masters and 
collectors of customs acting as_ shipping 
master, signed by Norman Wilson, Assistant 
Director of Marine Services, Department 
of Transport, listed eight Department of 
National Health and Welfare establish- 
ments where medical examinations would 
take place. The procedure to be followed 
was given in the memorandum. 

The ILO Convention (No. 73) was 
adopted by the Maritime Session of the 


International Labour Conference at Seattle 
in 1946 but was only to come into force 
under certain conditions. The principle of 
these was that the Convention should be 
ratified by at least seven of world’s prin- 
cipal maritime countries. At least four of 
these countries should have a million tons 
of shipping each. 

These conditions have now been more 
than fulfilled with the ratification of the 
Convention by the following countries: 
Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
France, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal and 
Uruguay. (According to Lloyd’s Register, 
these countries had between them a total 
of more than 18 million tons of merchant 
shipping in 1953.) 

The Convention is an advance on an 
earlier international accord, approved by 
the ILO in 1921, under which medical 
examination was required only for young 
seafarers. It carries a step forward the 
ILO’s work for the improvement of con- 
ditions of the world’s seafarers. 

Out of a total of more than 100 interna- 
tional labour Conventions adopted by the 
ILO since 1919, twenty-five or nearly a 
quarter refer to seafarers, indicating a field 
in which there is the greatest amount of 
international interchange. 


Next ILO Conference to be Asked to Discuss 
Problem of Farmers’ Migration to Cities 


Director-General Morse will ask delegates for guidance an ways ILO can 
contribute more constructively “in this important area of social need” 


The 1956 annual conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization will be asked 
to discuss the problem of farm families 
migrating to the cities in search of employ- 
ment. 

ILO Director-General David A. Morse, 
in an address to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, said his 


annual report to next year’s conference will 
ask the government, employer and worker 
delegates of the 70 ILO member countries 
for “guidance as to ways and means by 
which the ILO can contribute more con- 
structively in this important area of social 
need”. 
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In discussing recent ILO action on behalf 
of human rights, the Director-General 
declared: 


In addition to our work to protect basic 
trade union rights, we have continued to 
strengthen our program and our machinery 
for dealing with forced labour. 

The item was placed on the agenda of the 
next session of the Conference by unanimous 
decision of the Governing Body and the 
Conference is being asked to develop a new 
international instrument which will state 
the general principle that forced or compul- 
sory labour should be totally abolished, more 
particularly as a means of political coercion 
or education, as a normal method of mobiliz- 
ing labour for purposes of economic develop- 
ment, and as a means of labour discipline. 

Moreover, the Governing Body has decided 
to set up an independent ILO ad hoe Com- 
mittee on Forced Labour which will analyse 
material received by the Organization deal- 
ing with the use and extent of forced labour 
throughout the world and submit its con- 
clusions to me for transmission to the 
Governing Body and for inclusion in my 
reports on forced labour to the next session 
of the Conference. 


Mr. Morse then mentioned the progress 
being made against discrimination. 


We have also made substantial progress 
in respect of discrimination in employment. 
The standards being formulated for the con- 
sideration of the Governing Body, and 
eventually by the Conference, have a posi- 
tive emphasis: they aim not just at prevent- 
ing discrimination but at developing a clear 
equality of opportunity for all persons, 
regardless of race, colour, national origin, 
sex or other factor not related to individual 
merit, in respect of all matters relating to 
employment and occupation. These standards 
will, in my view, represent a distinct and 
important step forward in the international 
attack on problems of discrimination in the 
general field of human rights, and will pro- 
vide us with an indispensable basis for 
further action. 


In discussing the problem of rural migra- 
tion, Mr. Morse said: “The problems of 
persons of rural origin migrating to cities 
have received relatively less attention than 
the problems of rural development and 
welfare and those of persons already 
committed to and established in an 
industrial-urban order. This is a question 
which I intend to bring before the Inter- 
national Labour Conference next year.” 


5" Session, Permanent Agricultural Committee 


Resolutions concerning placement problems and employment services in 
agriculture adopted, long series of suggestions made to Governing Body 


The International Labour Organization’s 
Permanent Agricultural Committee, at its 
fifth session in Paris September 1-10, 
approved a long series of suggestions to be 
considered by the government, employer 
and worker members of the ILO’s Govern- 
ing Body. 

The committee, which brought together 
experts from all parts of the world, con- 
sists of officials in ministries, university 
professors, leaders of producers’ organiza- 
tions and trade unions, and other specialists. 

It adopted resolutions on placement 
problems and employment services in 
agriculture which proposed:— 

Creation or extension of agricultural 
sections in employment services which 
would co-ordinate labour supply and 
demand with other industries and other 
regions and would avoid disorderly move- 
ments of workers in search of employment. 

That these units encourage the use of 
local manpower and co-operate with immi- 
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gration services in respect of the recruitment 
of foreign workers when needed. 

That these units encourage adequate 
housing and welfare services. 

That recruitment of farm workers should 
not be entrusted to persons who are to 
be supervisors at the place of work. 

That Governments consider applying 
existing ILO standards on recruitment and 
migratory workers. 

Arrangements to provide migratory 
workers with adequate food, shelter and 
transportation en route to employment. 

Introduction or extension of vocational 
training, improved farming methods de- 
signed to raise land and labour productivity, 
and general educational facilities. 

The experts also adopted a resolution 
asking the Governing Body to consider the 
following practical work to be undertaken 
by the ILO:— 

Extension of ILO studies and statistics 
in the agricultural field. 


(Continued on page 1162) 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


From the minutes of a meeting of a 
labour-management committee comes the 


following safety suggestion. Unfortunately, 
it was made not before but after an 
employee had been injured. 

At the plant where the accident occurred 
and the suggestion originated, a man was 
going down a steep set of stairs, carrying 
a heavy load of tools which obscured his 
vision and employed both his hands. He 
fell and was hurt. 

It was reported that the stairwell is 
equipped with a handrail but the man 
could not use it because both his hands 
were engaged. 

The report suggested that in future 
employees should not use the stairs unless 
they have one hand free for the handrail. 
If they are carrying large, heavy loads, 
“employees should use the elevator, which 
is always at their disposal.” 

* * * 


A British Railways productivity council 
has recently been formed, according to 
information received in Canada. The text 
of the document conveying this informa- 
tion, which should be of interest to readers 
of Teamwork in Industry, follows:— 


“The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour announced in the 
House of Commons that the three railway 
unions and the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions had 
agreed in principle to the establishment of 
a British Railways Productivity Council. 
The shipbuilding and engineering unions 
are included because they have members 
in the railway workshops. 

“This is the outcome of the undertaking 
by the unions to co-operate in measures to 
increase productivity on the railways. Up 
until now the efforts made by the Trans- 
port Commission to translate into practice 
all the talk there has been about increas- 
ing productivity have had very little result. 
“There is more hope this time that, 
following the establishment of this council, 
some real improvement may become 
possible.” 

* * * 


An interesting and important phase in 
labour-management relations has been 


entered into by the Continental Can 
Company and the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

In a recent series of meetings held in 


New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
company and union officials (representa- 
tives of the Canadian subsidiary, Con- 


tinental Can Company of Canada, and the 
Canadian Section of the United Steel- 
workers of America attended the Chicago 
meeting) met for the specific purpose of 
expressing the basic beliefs of the two 
parties which underlie their relationship. 
The meeting was attended by top repre- 
sentatives of the company and the union. 
The company group was headed _ by 
Lucius D. Clay, Chairman of the Board, 
and the union group by David J. 
McDonald, International President. 


Company Philosophy 


The company’s philosophy of manage- 
ment and labour relations was expressed 
by Mr. Clay. He emphasized that the 
objectives of the two parties were not in 
conflict and that they could best achieve 
their aims together. 

As an example, he pointed out that the 
union’s objective of providing continuous 
improvement in the standard of living and 
the security of the workers could best be 
met by a profitable, well-managed company 
able to compete successfully in today’s 
market. 

Speaking for the union, Mr. McDonald 
pointed to the need for finding causes for 
industrial peace as a prime purpose of the 
meeting. He said that learning to know 
and respect one another at the plant level 
would help to bring industrial peace at 
the top. 

He emphasized that the aim of his union 
is to accept its responsibility under its 
labour agreements. Further, he said that 
the union respects the company’s responsi- 
bility for the management of its plants in 
line with the provisions of the agreement 
and accepted standards of employee 
relations. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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BMQUSCREaE FeMATIONS | 
and Conciliation . 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
held its August meeting on August 31 and 
September 1. The Board issued three 
certificates designating bargaining agents, 
ordered one representation vote, and 
rejected three applications for certification. 
During the month, the Board allowed the 
withdrawal of two applications for certifica- 
tion and received nine applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed employees employed by 
Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, 
aboard its tug vessels and dredge pump 
(L.G., Aug., p. 947). 

2. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Trans World Airlines, Inc., employed at 
Gander, Nfld., and classified as dispatch 
co-ordinator, dispatcher, and flight dispatch 
assistant (L.G., Sept., p. 1038). 

3. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, Local 302, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Calgary Television Com- 
pany, Limited, Calgary, Alta., employed 
in the operating, repair and equipment 
departments of television station CHCT- 
TV (see below). 


Representation Vote Ordered 

United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-lIles, 
Que., respondent, and Sept-Iles Railway 
Mechanical Department Employees Associa- 
tion, intervener (L.G., Sept., p. 1038). The 
names of the applicant and of the inter- 
vener will appear on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, appli- 
cant, and West Indies Wharf (United 
Keno Hill Mines Ltd. and Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation Limited), Vancouver, respon- 
dent (L.G., Aug., p. 946). The application 
was rejected for the reason that the Board 
considered it did not have jurisdiction over 
the company’s operations. 
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Labour Relations Board 


2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
Northern Transportation Company Limited, 
Edmonton, respondent (L.G., Sept., p. 1038). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected. 

3. B.C. Auto Workers Lodge 1857, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, appli- 
cant, and International Transport Service 
Limited, Whalley, B.C., respondent (see 
below). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the Board considered it 
did not have jurisdiction over the com- 
pany’s operations. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union No. 31, applicant, and Cascade 
Motor Freight Lines Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Aug., p. 947). 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
Yellowknife Transportation Company 
Limited, Hay River, NWT, respondent 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1038). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of brakemen, engineers and 
conductors employed by the Iron Ore 
Company of Canada, Sept-Iles, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: Remi Duquette). 

2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, Local 302, on behalf of a 
unit of technical employees employed by 
Calgary Television Company Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., at television station CHCT- 
TV (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

3. B.C. Auto Workers Lodge 1857, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Inter- 
national Transport Service Limited, North 
Surrey, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. 
Tysoe). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 


4. Sept-Iles Railway Employees Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of warehouse and 
stores employees of the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que. (see below). (Investigating 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 


5. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of La Bonne Chanson 
Incorporée (Station CJMS), Montreal (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


6. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 880, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich., 
employed on Fighting Island, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in foree from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadeasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


7. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of warehouse and _ stores 
employees of the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-lIles, 
Que. (see above). (Investigating Officer: 
Remi Duquette). 


8. Froomfield Marine Association, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Canadian Oil Companies 
Limited, Toronto, aboard the M/V John 
Irwin (Investigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

9. Sept-Iles Railway Employees Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of train order 
operators, dispatchers, and freight agents 
employed by the Quebee North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-lIles, 
(Investigating 


Que. (L.G., Sept., p. 1038) 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. 
Limited, Montreal (operation at Seven 
Islands, Que.), and the United Steel- 


workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette) (L.G., Sept., p. 1039). 

2. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited and St. Maurice District 
Radio Employes’ Union (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Sept., p. 1039). 

3. Eastern Stevedoring Co. 
Limited, Toronto, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., July, p. 823). 

4, Patricia Transportation Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Aug., p. 948). 


Canada 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


1. St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebec, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: R.Trépanier) 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1039). 


Conciliation Board Fully Established 


The Board of Conciliation and lnvesti- 
gation established in July to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Western 
Ontario Broadcasting Company Limited 
(CKLW and CKLW-TV), Windsor, Ont., 
and the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1040), was fully constituted in August 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. C. Anderson, Belleville, Ont., as Chair- 
man. Judge Anderson was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, H. Brooke Bell, 


QC, Toronto, and Earl Watson, Windsor, 
Ont., who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, and Local 165, American 
Federation of Technical Engineers (L.G.. 
Aug., p. 948). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

2. Atomie Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chaik River, and Atomic Energy Allied 


Council (AFL) (L.G., Aug., p. 948). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 
3. CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and _ the 


National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., May, 
p. 542). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 509 (L.G., Sept., p. 1040). 


2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, and Atomic Energy Allied 
Council (AFL) (see above). 


Strike Action Following Board Procedure 


CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (see above). 


Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 


{n August, the Minister appointed Eric G. 
Taylor, Toronto as an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission to mediate the issues in dispute 
between the Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, and 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1040). 


U.S. Moves to End Discrimination in Transportation Employment 


A preliminary step to end discrimination 
in employment in the United States trans- 
portation industry was taken last month by 
the President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts. 


The group unanimously agreed to call 
leaders of railroads, airlines, steamship com- 
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panies and labour unions into conference 
to discuss the problem. The aim, a spokes- 
man said, was to lay the ground for an 
order requiring non-discrimination clauses 
in all Government transportation contracts. 

No date for the proposed meeting was set. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


and 


Local 165, American Federation of Technical Engineers 


The Board of Conciliation, Erie G. 
Taylor, Esq., Chairman; E. Macaulay 
Dillon, Esq., QC, nominee of the employer; 
and James O. Robertson, Esq., nominee of 
the bargaining agent; sat for the hearing 
of this matter at Ottawa, Ont., on the 12th 
and 13th days of July 1955. 

The employer was represented by Mr. 
J. C. Adams, QC, Counsel; Mr. T. W. 
Morrison, Manager Administration Divi- 
sion; Mr. F. E. Lepin, Superintendent of 
Personnel; Mr. G. P. Maxwell, Job Evalua- 
tion Officer; Mr. J. Holland, Superintendent 
Maintenance and Construction; Mr. J. 
Daley, General Foreman, Machine Shop; 
Mr. D. C. Campbell, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Mr. 8. Watson, Administrative Assistant to 
Vice-President Research; and Mr. F. Bain- 
bridge, Superintendent Chemical Division. 

The bargaining agent was represented by 
Mr. Melrose S. Kerr, International Repre- 
sentatives Mr. O. W. Schwer, Past President 
and Chairman of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee; and Mr. C. H. Plunkett, President. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to a collective agreement dated 
1st April, 1954, which continued in effect 
until 1st April, 1955. At the outset of the 
hearing it was agreed that the only matter 
in issue referred to the Board involved the 
question of annual salaries. In addition to 
an increase in the annual salary ranges for 
each labour grade the bargaining agent 
requested certain changes in certain aspects 
of salary administration, including the 
application of job evaluation, and sought 
participation in merit rating. The Board 
heard the representations of the parties and 
subsequently engaged in private discussions 
with each of them respectively in an 
endeavour to effect a settlement of the 
dispute, but without avail. 

Of the 240 persons in the bargaining 
unit represented by the bargaining agent, 
90 per cent are men and 10 per cent are 
women. They are governed by a range of 
annual salaries which were established on 
1st February, 1954, when a general increase 
of 7 per cent was made effective. The 
salary grades and their respective annual 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., and Local 
165, American Federation of Technical 
Engineers. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, E. Macaulay Dillon, QC, and 
J. Robertson, both of ‘Toronto, 


Mominees of the company and union 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


salary ranges, together with the new salary 
ranges sought by the bargaining agent, are 
as follows: 


Ranges 
Sought by 
Bargaining 
Agent 
$2,300-$2,900 


Present Ranges 
Grade 1 $2,100-$2,600 


Grade 2 2,600- 3,200 2,900- 3,500 
Grade 3  3,200- 3,800 3,500- 4,100 
Grade 4 3,800- 4,400 4,100- 4,700 
Grade 5 4,400- 5,100 4,700- 5,300 


An examination of the foregoing reveals 
that the bargaining agent requested an in- 
crease in the amount of $300 per annum 
for the minima and the maxima of all 
ranges except the minimum of Grade 1 and 
the maximum of Grade 5, each of which 
were to be increased in the amount of 
$200 per annum. In addition, the bargain- 
ing agent requested the adoption of salary 
ranges which would provide a uniform range 
of $600 per annum for each Grade and 
asked that the $600 range be divided equally 
into six $100 increments. 

In respect of merit rating, the bargaining 
agent requested: “...Equal participation 
in merit reviews with results being subject 
to grievance procedure in entirety as pro- 
vided for all other grievances.” 

The bargaining agent’s request in respect 
of job evaluation involves the awarding 
of a uniform dollar value for the point 
rating of each of the jobs performed by 
the members of the bargaining unit. 

The Board is of the opinion that no 
useful purpose would be served in setting 
forth herein details of the arguments 
advanced by the parties, or in making 
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comment respecting their relevancy. Briefly 
stated, both parties to the dispute com- 
pared the salaries of the employees in the 
bargaining unit with those prevailing for 
non-professional technical employees in goy- 
ernmental departments or agencies. There 
was a difference of opinion between the 
parties as to the comparability of certain 
classifications in the bargaining unit with 
classifications of employees employed by 
the Defence Research Board and the Civil 
Service Commission. Generally speaking, 
the bargaining agent wished to compare a 
specific classification in the bargaining unit 
with one which the employers argued was 
a grade higher elsewhere. . Neither party 
contended that the salaries paid by the 
employer, a Crown company, were com- 
parable with, or that they should be 
compared with, those prevailing for similar 
work in industry generally. 


Only 41 of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit are draftsmen. The employees in 
the bargaining unit were formerly part of 
a group of salaried employees whose salaries 
were subject to annual service increases. 
Since the execution of the collective agree- 
ment dated Ist April, 1954, they have been 
governed by a merits review arrangement 
which results in selective merit increases. 
Certain of the employees in the unit 
received merit increases on Ist April, 1955. 


The ranges of salaries at present in effect 
were established by Agreement in April 
1954. At that time the bargaining agent 
requested and was granted a range of $500 
for Grade 1, and a range of $700 for Grade 
5. It now seeks to have the range for 
Grade 1 increased to $600 and the range 
for Grade 5 decreased to $600. 


It is apparent that the demands of the 
bargaining agent and the arguments 
advanced in support of them, reflect an 
absence of agreement between the parties 
concerning broad aspects of salary admin- 
istration and personnel administration which 
do not squarely arise for consideration by 
the Board. The nature of the work per- 
formed by a majority of the employees in 
the unit, and the fact that there’ is a 
collective bargaining relationship between 
their bargaining agent and the employer, 
would seem to suggest that the employees 
in this unit have a greater affinity with the 
employees represented by the several unions 
of the Atomic Energy Allied Council than 
with any other group of persons in the 
employ of the employer. The annual 
salaries for their classifications, like the 
hourly rates of the employees represented 
by other unions, are subject to renegotia- 
tion when the collective agreement is being 
renegotiated. The actual salaries of indi- 
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vidual employees may be increased by the 
employer within the respective ranges as a 
result of a merit rating review. The group 
of employees from which the present 
bargaining unit was separated is governed 
by annual salaries which are revised from 
time to time by the employer as the result 
of the changes made in similar salaries for 
employees of governmental departments 
and agencies. Apart from the difference in 
the method of salary determination and 
administration, the employees represented 
by the bargaining agent are governed by 
the same terms and conditions of employ- 
ment as other salaried employees of the 
employer. 


Merit Rating Review 

The present collective agreement provides 
in Article 18.05 as follows: 
...It is agreed that the Association may 
make representation to the Company on 
the performance rating of any individual 
employee. It is understood, however, that 
this will not be considered a Grievance nor 
will it be subject to Grievance Procedure. 


The bargaining agent seeks joint partici- 
pation in the rating of an employee’s 
performance and also wishes the result of 
the rating to be capable of being challenged 
by an employee through the grievance 
procedure. It is demonstrably impracticable 
for the bargaining agent to participate in 
the rating of an individual employee as his 
agent and then reserve for the individual 
affected the right to grieve. It is a well 
established and commonly accepted prin- 
ciple of personnel administration that the 
employer has the sole right to make an 
appraisal of the employee’s performance 
and that the employee affected by the 
exercise of that right may lodge a grievance 
arising out of individual hardship or in- 
justice. We respectfully recommend to the 
parties that the agreement be amended to 
comply with this principle. 


Application of Job Evaluation Points 


There are 33 job classications governing 
the members of the bargaining unit. Each 
classification has been allotted a_ specific 
number of points which are not now applied 
on a uniform basis due to the fact that 
Grade 1 and Grade 7 have a different range 
of salaries than the other grades. The 
bargaining agent seeks a uniform applica- 
tion and the establishment of uniform 
ranges of $600 for each grade. As set out 
in the foregoing, the present ranges were 
established on a non-uniform basis at the 
request of the bargaining agent. There is 
no basis upon which the Board can predi- 
cate a recommendation in respect of the 
application of job evaluation points, nor is 


eed ee 


there any material before us to justify a 
recommendation that the present ranges 
which were established by agreement 
between the parties should be changed. 


Term of Agreement—W ages 


The dispute referred to this Board arose 
out of the failure of the parties to agree 
upon the amendments to be made to a 
collective agreement which would run from 
Ist April, 1955, to 1st April, 1956. The 
Board sat for the hearing of this matter on 
the 12th and 13th days of July 1955. The 
first adjustment in wages for the employees 
represented by the Atomic Energy Allied 
Council is in the amount of 3 cents per 
hour and becomes effective Ist August, 1955. 
We respectfully recommend to the parties 
involved in this dispute that the former 
collective agreement be renewed save and 
except the amendments made necessary by 
virtue of the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions contained in this report, together with 
any other amendments to which the parties 


had agreed prior to these proceedings and 
that the agreement continue in effect until 
Ist August, 1956. 


The Board also recommends that effective 
Ist August, 1955, the minimum of the 
annual salary range for Grade 1 be in- 
creased in the amount of $60 and that all 
other minima and maxima of the ranges 
for the five grades be increased by three 
per centum with corresponding increases for 
each of the employees in the several occu- 
pational classifications governed by the five 
ranges. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Eric G. Taytor, 


Chairman. 

(Sgd.) E. Macautay Ditron, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) J. O. Rosertrson, 
Member. 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 30th day 
of July 1955. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


and 


Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL) 


The Board of - Conciliation, Eric G. 
Taylor, Esq., Chairman; E. Macaulay 
Dillon, Esq., QC, nominee of the employer; 
and D. R. Walkinshaw, Esq., QC, nominee 
of the bargaining agent, sat for the hear- 
ing of this matter at Ottawa, Ont., on the 
11th and 12th days of July 1955. 

The employer was represented by Mr. 
J..C. Adams, QC, counsel; Mr. T. W. 
Morrison, Manager Administration Divi- 
sion; Mr. F. E. Lepin, Superintendent of 
Personnel; Mr. G. P. Maxwell, Job Evalua- 
tion Officer; Mr. J. Holland, Superintendent 
Maintenance and Construction; Mr. J. 
Daley, General Foreman Machine Shop; 
Mr. D. C. Campbell, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Mr. S. Watson, Administrative Assistant to 
Vice-President Research; and Mr. F. Bain- 
bridge, Superintendent Chemical Extrac- 
tion. 

» The several unions which comprise the 
Atomic Energy Allied Council were repre- 
sented by Messrs. John Bruce and A. 
Dawson, Plumbers and Steam Fitters; 
Messrs. F. A. Acton, G. Lehman and G. 
‘Chartrand, Carpenters and Joiners; Messrs. 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between tomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., and the 


Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL). 


The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Eric G. 


Taylor, Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, E. Macaulay Dillon, QC, and 
D. R. Walkinshaw, QC, both of Toronto, 
nominees of the company and unions 
respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


W. H. Roach and O. Chochrane, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
Messrs. J. Wedge and D. McLaren, Oper- 
ating Enginers; Messrs. T. Lees and J. 
Peever, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters; Messrs. C. Gutzman and M. Tucker, 
Fire Fighters Association; Messrs. A. Reith 
and T. Gilmore, International Association 
of Machinists; Mr. R. Dodds, Sheet Metal 
Workers; and Messrs. C. Garrett and W. H. 


‘Raby, Atomic Research Workers Union. 
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This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to a collective agreement dated 
May 2, 1953, which continued in effect until 
March 31, 1955. The several unions repre- 
sent some 863 hourly rated employees. The 
matters in issue referred to the Board were 
as follows:— 

. Seniority 

. Union Security 
. Vacation 

. Shift Premium 
. Hours of Work 
6. Wages. 


aorRWN re 


The Board heard the representations of 
the parties and subsequently engaged in 
private discussions with each of them 
respectively in an endeavour to effect a 
settlement of the dispute. The Board is 
pleased to report that agreement between 
the parties has been reached and that in 
the presence of the Board representatives 
of the parties executed a Memorandum of 
Terms of Settlement which reads as follows: 


In the presence of a Board of Concilia- 
tion established in respect of a _ dispute 
between Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and the Atomic Energy 
Allied Council, American Federation of 
Labor. The representatives of the parties 
accepted and agreed to recommend to their 
respective principals Terms of Settlement as 
follows:— 

The Collective Agreement dated 2nd May, 
1953, and expiring on the 31st of March, 
1955, will be renewed and continue in effect 
until Ist April, 1957, save and except the 
amendments made necessary by virtue of the 
following, together with amendments pre- 
viously agreed to: 


SENIORITY 


The seniority of an employee shall date 
from the 1st February, 1947, or the date of 
his employment whichever is the latter, 
When employees who have started to con- 
tribute to the pension plan are laid off for 
lack of work, they will be retained on a 
recall list for periods up to 12 months. 
They shall be removed from such list by 
voluntary termination or withdrawal of con- 
tributions to the pension fund. They shall 
retain seniority standing while on the recall 
list, and will be recalled in order of seniority 
to any job which they are capable of per- 
forming. If they do not report for work 
within five working days after recall, they 
shall be terminated. : 


FAcILities For Durs DrepuctTion 


Each new employee will be furnished with 
a copy of the Collective Agreement rt We 


Dues Deduction Authorization Form and will 
be informed of the name of the union in 
which he is eligible to become a member 
and the name of the union steward who will 
represent him. 


VACATIONS 

Three weeks of vacation with pay will be 
granted employees upon the completion of 
ten years of continuous service from Ist 
February, 1947. 


Suirr PrReMIuM 

Effective 1st April, 1956, the shift 
premiums for evening and night shifts will 
become 7 cents and 10 cents per hour, 
respectively. 


Hours or Work 

Effective 1st August, 1955, the weekly 
hours of work for day workers will become 
414 hours. 

Effective 1st August, 1955, the weekly 
hours of work for shift workers will become 
44 hours. 

Effective 1st April, 1956, the weekly 
hours of work for day workers will become 
40 hours. 

Effective 1st April, 1956, the weekly 
hours of work for shift workers will become 
42 hours. 


WAGES 

Effective Ist August, 1955, all wage rates 
will be adjusted by the application of the 
following formula: 


42.5 
41.25 


Effective Ist August, 1955, after the 
application of the aforementioned formula, 
all wage rates will be increased in the 
amount of three cents per hour. 

Effective Ist April, 1956, all wage rates 
will be adjusted by the application of the 
following formula: 


41.25 


x rate 


x rate 


Effective 1st April, 1956, after the appli- 
cation of the aforementioned formula, all 
wage rates will be increased in the amount 
of 5 cents per hour. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Ertc G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) E. Macauuay Ditton, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) D. R. WALKINSHAW, 
Member. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 19th day 
of July 1955. 


(Continued from page 1154) 
Preventive and educational measures to 
protect the health and safety of agricul- 
tural workers. 
A study of rural workers’ housing. 
Discussion by an ILO general confer- 
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ence of ways to guide member states in the 
effective application of social legislation. 
The committee also stressed the desir- 
ability of drawing the attention of govern- 
ments to the ILO technical assistance 
potentialities in agriculture. : 


—_— 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


CKOY Limited, Ottawa 
and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


The Board of Conciliation, Eric G. 
Taylor, Esq., Chairman; Harold M. Daly, 
Esq., QC, nominee of the employer; and 
Miller Stewart, Esq., nominee of the 
bargaining agent, sat for the hearing of 
this matter in Ottawa, Ont., on the 21st 
day of March and the Ist day of June 
1955, and in Toronto, Ont., on the 8th day 
of June 1955. 

The employer was represented by Mr. 
Ronald C. Merriam, Counsel; Mr. W. E. 
Todd, Station Manager; and Mr. Keith 
Sterling, Program Director. 

The Bargaining Agent was represented 
by Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, QC, Counsel; Mr. 
T. J. O'Sullivan, Representative; Mr. M. 
Lipson, Chairman Bargaining Committee; 
and Messrs. D. Frazer, B. Guilfoile and 
E. Wilcox, Members. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to a collective agreement dated 
1st February, 1954, which was deemed to 
have expired on 31st January, 1955. The 
matters in issue referred to the Board were 
as follows:— 

. Job Classifications 

. Wages 

. Hours of Work 

. Overtime 

. Union Security 

. Term of Agreement. 


Ook wn re 


The Board heard the representations of 
the parties and subsequently engaged in 
private discussions with each of them in an 
endeavour to effect a settlement of the 
dispute. At the close of the hearing of 
8th June, 1955, the representatives of the 
parties prepared a Memorandum of Terms 
of Settlement but due to a misunderstand- 
ing which arose concerning the minimum 
rates for each occupational classification the 
document was not executed. Subsequently, 
the Chairman of the Board discussed the 
matter in issue with representatives of the 
parties and we are now pleased to report 
that a settlement of the whole dispute 
has been effected. In addition to agree- 
ments between the parties concerning the 
minimum rates for each occupational 
classification, the Terms of Settlement 
involve the following: 

1. Term of Agreement—A period of 18 


months from June 1, 1955, to December 1, 
1956. 


During August, the Minister of Labour | 


received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, who 
Was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of Harold Mayne 
Daly, QC, Ottawa, and Miller Stewart, 
Sturgeon Point, Ont., nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


2. Wages—(a) A general wage increase 
effective June 1, 1955, to all employees other 
than announcers, special events reporter and 
relief switchboard operator of 5 per cent of 
his basic salary (as of May 31, 1955) or 10 
dollars per month, whichever is the greater. 

(b) Effective December 1, 1955, a general 
wage increase to all employees of 4 per cent 
of basic salary as of November 30, 1955. 

(c) Effective June 1, 1956, a general wage 
increase to all employees of 4 per cent of 
basic salary as of May 31, 1956. 2 

(d) Announcers with two years’ service 
as of May 31, 1955, as announcers at CKOY 
shall have a minimum basic salary of $200 
per month. 

(e) The basic salary for the newly estab- 
lished category of “Special Events Reporter” 
shall be $215 per month as from June l, 


1955. 

(f) The basic salary for the “Relief 
Switchboard Operator” shall be $115 per 
month, for a 33-hour, 6-day work week, as 
from July 1, 1955. 

(g) Employees assigned as “Assistant Pro- 
gram Director” and “Chief News Announcer” 
shall receive, in addition to other compensa- 
tion, a differential of $25 as from June 1, 
1955. 

(h) The woman’s editor shall be assigned 
to the “Announcer” classification and wage 
scale at the minimum rate. 

3. The parties agree to meet as soon as 
possible after ratification by their respective 
principals and incorporate the foregoing 
items together with those items agreed to 
during the negotiations of December 1954, 
and subsequent thereto, into a new collective 
agreement. 

4. In addition to the foregoing, it is under- 
stood and agreed that the following assur- 
ances have been made: 

(a) The company will write a letter to 
the employees setting forth the company’s 
position with respect to union membership 
and/or dues check-off authorization. 

(b) The parties will meet in an attempt 
to explore the possibility of instituting a 


(Continued on page 1188) 
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Collective Agreement 


Collective Agreements in Hospitals 


More than 21,500 employees of 102 hospitals now covered by collective 
agreements; 14 have been negotiated on behalf of graduate nurses. 
Agreements usually have liberal vacation, holiday, sick leave clauses 


During the past ten years, unions have 
carried on a considerable organizing activity 
among hospital workers and, at the present 
time, a significant number of workers are 
covered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The Economics and Research Branch 
has now on file 100 labour-management 
agreements* in effect in hospitals for service 
and nursing personnel. These have been 
bargained for more than 21,500 workers and 
cover employees of 102 hospitals. There 
are, in addition, a number of agreements for 
operating engineers only, which have not 
been used in the present study. 

Eighty-six of the agreements applying to 
19,795 workers cover employees in cate- 
gories other than those engaged in the 
medical and nursing professions. Service 
employees in such departments as dietary, 
housekeeping, maintenance, laundry and 
stores, as well as orderlies and nurses’ aides 
are generally affected. In many cases 
X-ray and laboratory technicians are 
included and in 41 of these agreements 
office workers are also included in their 
coverage. Fourteen agreements have been 
negotiated on behalf of 1,777 graduate 
nurses. These latter contracts are included 
in this study but have been kept separate 
for analytical purposes. 

A large proportion of the 100 collective 
agreements examined cover employees of 
general hospitals; 87 of the agreements 
apply to this type. Other agreements are 
for employees of mental, tuberculosis, 
chronic cases and crippled children hospi- 
tals. One agreement covers more than 
1,500 employees of a number of general 


hospitals in addition to employees of one 
mental institution and one hospital for 
chronic cases. The nature of the hospitali- 
zation service rendered does not appear to 
alter to any extent the content of the 
collective agreement. 

As will be seen in the accompanying 
table, more than half of the 100 agreements 
have been bargained by affiliates of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Many of these bargaining agencies are 
directly-chartered locals of this Congress, 
but one of its international affiliates, the 
Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, has organized a substantial number 
of hospital employees. The contracts of 
this union are almost all in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. Except for two bar- 
gaining units in Ontario, all contracts of 
the Fédération Nationale Catholique des 
Services, Inc. (CTCC) cover employees of 
hospitals in Quebec. 

Of the 86 collective agreements for 
employees other than nurses, more than 
one-third cover bargaining units of fewer 
than 100 employees each, the majority 
having from 50 to 99. Slightly less than 
40 per cent of the bargaining units are in 
the 100 to 300 employees group. The four 
largest units together include nearly 5,000 
workers. 

The collective agreements applying to 
employees of hospitals generally cover the 
same subjects as labour contracts in in- 
dustry. Agreements applicable to hospitals 
have, as a rule, more liberal provisions 
regarding vacations with pay, paid statutory 
holidays and sick leave. 


Provisions in Agreements for Employees Other than Nurses 


Union Security—More than 65 per cent 
of the contracts provide some form of 
union membership requirement. Most fre- 
quent is a modified union shop under which 
members of the union at the time the 
contract became effective must maintain 


*Since 1944, agreements extended by O i 
Council under the Quebee Collective fenton 
have been in effect covering hospitals in certain 
areas of that province, including the eastern part 
of the province (Quebec, Trois Riviéres, etc.) and 
since 1945, in the St. Hyacinthe area. Some of the 
hospitals in these districts are covered by separate 
agreements and are dealt with in this article, 
Provisions of the Orders in Couneil, however are 
not included here. ? 
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This clause applies onl 


their membership and new employees will 
become members of the union and remain 
so during the life of the collective agree- 
ment, as a condition of employment. A 
typical clause of this type reads as follows: 

It is agreed that employees covered by 
this agreement who are at present members 
of the Union shall maintain membership in 
the Union as a condition of employment. It 
is further agreed that new employees... 
shall become members of the Union on the 
first day of the month immediately following 
completion of...... month(s)’ service in a 
regular position and shall remain members 
of the Union as a condition of employment. — 
nly to persons hired to 
fill regular positions for which the Union 
is the certified bargaining agent. 


SELECTED PROVISIONS IN(;COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS FOR HOSPITAL 


EMPLOYEES 
a 
J 
4 Graduate Nurses Other Employees 
Number of | Workers Nanded of | Workers 
) Agreements| Covered | Agreements} Covered 
: —_——————— — | = — 
! Gals 
: SANOR MMP RIPAAU UCLIOR SUV PTC Uses hee ssalcyscccseccerccvecesccs 14 1,777 86 19,795 
y aged area 
: NOISE MET ie hc vtA Ls bcahshiveWhedecdie dagen cd 
tee face te Fenn x''n.d s My ro 
4 Prairie Provinces, 23 5.289 
British Columbia 24 3,999 
Unions 
Building Service Employees’ International Union (AFL-TLC).|............|........00- 24 5.199 
Fédération Nationale Catholique des Services (CTCC). M) 597 16 4.798 
National Union of Public Em slowest it, to) Ge eee eee Pract Lage ody, SCL sd en Roe és 2 1,165 
RODEN ER AL TIE MEEPS, 6 wh sing POE Fv. edes scd nes ee sedwecdunes 1 450 29 4'597 
: RGU MMMM Pees TAP IN Se oe nb dc Piued heh vacecccacs Sail Cabip a's nin Pu eel UE Pees 8 2,136 
: Associations of professional nurses... .......... 0.0000 cccuccecee 6 Pairs waeede chloe oars ccc 
Other, including employees’ associations..................... Dh ates wig Pacers b-allfe sent an ate 7 1,970 
. | 
Union security—Membership 
} Compulsory membership for all bpm baat bea Dia ah tds doe, te 5 1,123 
| Compulsory membership for new employees and maintenance 
of membershi at «3 members. . St ee 1 | 49 37 8,362 
Compulsory membership for new employees ‘only Pe PRPs ee te RE er Oe 2 148 
New employees have option of joining union or paying regular} 
See RE MMO FUT ae inf Rc PP xv eee ad vac bod cn SEy ccc esclccines]e plogecece ow’ 3 297 
Maintenance of membership only 6 548 7 1,029 
Other membership requirements ON aE Ree Vail Oe epee 4 1,488 
. DUG RIT OMIION A Sencle: ia aPad cab cals Gees y oon celowelys 7 1,180 28 7,348 
| Union security—Check-off of union dues 
Compulsory and irrevocable for all members... ..............|cccceccccecclecccccesvece 4 1,426 
Compulsory and irrevocable for all employees, whether mem- ey 
pore ek yy os AA op Be Ags i nn ee ee (ae es 6 1,953 
IVa berOU MnCl Ser ee os ce avs. w/a mo dielwa Me hvids oc asi as | 4 499 8 3,047 
: VOMNUETY ANG TOVOCADIB, .. 60.5 es ee nese csnectneeacces A Re eee ee ee ee ll 3,233 
Voluntary for present members, compulsory for new employees.|............|...-.---.... 8 1,280 
Provisions for check-off, not stated if v oluntary or revocable. . 2 2 73 26 4,335 
Other forms of check-off.......0..0cccseccecevecuscuecees Bled crt aaahels i Veelive se Cake 3 685 
R er POI es NREL, Git aadeet ces pois 6 as ese devccws.cee JERE. 8 1,205 20 3,836 
Hours per week 
Pay SANUS Ce RAPE CARS aie arg Med as Din spb. om 6 Winn o.0 ewigaf ones sicle 6 980 27 5,973 
MR LUCIEN ae ole Ica a ols 12 a9 NES § 3,9 hive san Vo ga Sv oms wtieasoel 1 200 37 7,995 
ee RAT NG tare 2 oy sl Oc ait’ gk 7 oak he aie ad oie 60 v0 7 597 17 4,910 
Sse ee TILER ROE Mire Ones oak Mees Sele th ve Stic doielie ces eae s0.del sleadeved ease 2 376 
Drie Cerne CaM ninth ee Rete Ur Chee os «i chy Paddle’ nae ge| as mabe abit eta. 3 541 
Days per week 
22 3,643 
23 4,016 
17 4,923 
24 7,213 
lig schedules and aif otentiate 
Three shifts, with 
No differential in ROM Tt le ee hist acdsee 0 6 a ol 6 730 3 944 
Differential for third shift only...................000+-00: 1 49 1 516 
Equal differential for 2nd and Bed DIDO Blan x tiretackc b oxo wie 2 475 13 2,603 
Higher difterential for érd than for 2nd shift............00)iveesececcac[sssoweecsece 5 585 
SE OrG Mittr WEOI) MACOPONLIBL 5.595. Ol oe lees See e eens 2 BPS. US. dilly kts AT eee eee 
Shift work indicated, number of shifts not mentioned: 
Sis CPCI RAT EARS ONE ais: o> Sion a's rich inin sere aids mais <wlhla peep MAM eaed Shh ee ee ea ae 22 5,611 
PRE NSetS ST MCPS HUB te PN Fl ins vy si wim, 4 wi Rslniadels’ = obo ole aere oa ats 3 189 20 3,509 
pe hub a ORAL ES 92 REE ee OO Rane Pe eT ee Morin te eee 22 6,027 
Overtime 
Time and one-half after daily and weekly hours............0.Jseeseeeeeeeefereereren ees 22 3,687 
Time and one-half after daily hours (no mention of weekly 
omay TE et ce Notes coe tiie» Siar 20:4 gt freee bilge Vaid fdas dee dieeis es 4 734 
‘Time one-half after weekly hours (no mention of daily 
ee I Se fyi k weblog cdl h ao tur sue cfends tnwmm nse] ees cweceve ee 8 1,613 
‘Straight time for 4 hour or Jess; when overtime exceeds } hour, 
rate of 1} times x Anee to whole overtime period...........|..ccceccecss{ecseeeeesees 5 2,004 
Straight time after daily or weekly hours for short period 
before rate of 1} times applies. .............ee ces cee ee enees 1 198 3 433 
yg and nian after daily hours for number of hours, then , we 
eee eI Ac shie ps ee icin vtiiis cen a.sicsn sig disitvive sls sl| ee o> 3 
Times and camhalt after regular hours over a two-week period 11 2,792 
Time and one-half or time off at rate of 4 time worked......... 12 3,348 
Compensatory time off or time and one-half........4.....6--55 2 586 
PeCOMIDONEHEOLY TitO OLE OLY cN 5b cies cies viclsic wien gaieceenecceen 3 1,682 
ATTANZEMONE..... 06-6. .eereeseeeee ; aon 
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SELECTED PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS FOR HOSPITAL : 
EMPLO YEES— (Continued) 2 
Graduate Nurses Other Employees 
Number of |} Workers | Number of | Workers 
Agreements} Covered | Agreements} Covered 
Number of paid statutory holidays: 
11 Aaah ‘ i ee SR a ER es 16 3,197 
DO da VB eich nice. nee ee ek com Seu NIE cea Kis « Sab mcthnn on tebe win 10 1,278 27 7,792 
DAVE hacer aie kaos ene e me aaa ste ener stem ice ete ee Nesta she 1 58 16 4.471 
9 dare t Pee ed ct eee ties at hs OA ana ate 2 356 20 2,691 
WW ABGH hats a oasis COMER ite ea oo aiam fee ais Map ales fee see a ae 1 3 668 
Other provisioninc.chhoveocssees dese cake heme ce se. s oe cecil fae asa same alee ee are 3 693 
ING PYOVIBION ink o..0 Soule tecine mews ad akin Meee AS She paeias © | cadila segs Tre eee eee 1 283 
Vacations with pay 
Uniform vacation plans: 
‘Bour weeks alter One SOA? a. 55 wine « os sledhhin slalom alesis 5 580} boc cates tue eet hae 
Three weeks after One Weatscce<.d: nc tyes cases 15.04 segues 1 450 3 6 U70F 
Three or four weeks after one year, depending on position... . 1 200-2 228.23 eee eed Ree, ae 
Two weeks after One Years. is. c.c os eivivew's Wie. cre ofa 515 1CS Pirie w/ostmell)s,e's ass eral etere dls ene 2 406 
Graduated vacation plans: 
One week after— 
Six montha’ ger yioe.5 28 o's 5 Fav eels ose vc von iol cle alte Qe Oe ere orn a a 20 4,669 
One year's SELViGOs cass + skate gaa dvelubtiaie cdielqunides bil are s!sd aoe en 18 5,042 
Two weeks after— 
Oné Your's: Bervi0bien aad ode ao hoes eeprom 7 597 58 11,086 
TWO yOArs BOL VIGE Aik. vas tale es oa oWrinsizhnlwadle pipe vncitwe ey pce teats aie 1 65 
"Thréoe years’ Ber vices sos vc sens hed ck neh acetone a kn alk bis centabic Wk heres ge eat ee 10 2,660 
Poursvears’ Servicdstws eve. cc cgi ors 2s semorl oe kw a ansslla clneccs ew cat) eee 3 1,947 
Nive wears’ Saevi0G. 24 5.ocois dor ok ae eek cle er Cheep nl tans ey Meriter ec 3 371 
Ten eure’ BEL VICG: Jc) fio sca Wenn s Malone cetiac was 5 goa Pew ce | pce aerate el Me ann 1 175 
Three weeks after— 
One year's SOPVICEs ach) oe G2 acc tine te en tory» ls capnn keene ct Cee need tee 2 174 
Hwovyears! Servicers. ct pasar oe eel ree nae a ie eee 4 498 7 595 
Threscyears: Service: 3h. waren bias astinn daa een ee 3 98 5 503 
Wivewyears’ Service... 6c. «siete masoa as an wlt Santee pee eee soe een Dr att aennnanE 21 3,779 
Sevenisvears” Servicii. jie ccie a's alele oct tate we elciare SON WCRI alle ears tere ate ih eee ena 4 344 
=) Wight years’ sefvice. ..5 oes.) Svat eck cas aed ce neous Laks alpaca te aoe e eee 4 904 
MPerntiVears’ Gervi0erey 7 «doe nthseacde Radditie eens vate eae een ee 13 4,342 
Twelve Years’ BOF yIOR. sho. clit. deta nea mic piers eee tear IN ce hte a a 2. 295 
Thirteen! Years’ SCLVICE ss .5).4 1d ans dela hav Mabini d arsenic. eau a ied eee 1 516 
Hiffeen: years’ servicd:..2 5 5.4.55 ccs Me Cawcav earl ue ie eae | Sorrel | on aes 5’ 1,771 
Twantiy yeare” servicd.s 66s. est ondas one Devas oie de atone te ose Beem ae 4 745 
Twentiy-five, years "Ser vVi0G..0...c5s 5 Chas abre ds san deeebesek leone) AonOOT ened 2 199 
Four weeks after— 
Five VOars! BELVice sc. cte0 > Nees dl debs ae ee 6 548 3 715 
BUXAVOATS BET VIGO. « .o.5 ac uscelaadcelenty ere = ce eee 1 1 er I We teat 
Other.eervice requirement... 5... 2a0ssfan.-1ieidy serene ia eine eee 1 aq 175 
/ No provision, or provision with no details.........5......+00-)encseahenedefueeoewauneen 3 579 
Paid sick leave - ; 
At full pay for specified period, and cumulative............... Me 1,180 61 11,844 
At full pay for specified period, not cumulative................ 4 156 | ll 2,184 
At partial pays) oid. ann. ech Sheeatie ees ene ene 1 2 
Other plans, including provision with no details............... 2 a 
NO Provision, 2.0), .:seist/'tis 4 oa/alvian ba be-es0 o's vib w v otw 9 sye Rin atau aleve |i ass ree 8 


Room and board 


Uniforms 
Uniforms supplied and laundered 


CMO eee ewer cane ne cens nee wena y © swiss seis erallin lary wr 
Ce reid fee a aie ie eri i 


. 

P Seniority 

— Recognized and applicable to one or more of: 

A Layoffs, rehiring, promotions, choice of shifts, of work or 
5 VECARIONS 4.0/5)-.0osidin cas «lsh s.t sen ule 0a sata See 
a No provision 


Grievance procedures 


© sTeS Oh wens 06 ws 55's 6 b glenn 
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SELECTED PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS FOR HOSPITAL 
EMPLOYEES— (Concluded) 


Represefta'ion of employees in grievance procedure 


Union or grievance committee and officers of the union. . 


Officers of union only..... 
Union or grievance committee of employees only... 
No provision:.,.2....... FamOTe Ke os fxd 


Arbitration of disputes 


Single arbitrator (If parties do not agree on choice of person, he | 


will be nominated by provincial Minister of Labour) 


Arbitration board—lIf parties do not agree on choice of chair-! 


man, he will be nominated by: 
Provincial Minister of Labour... 
Provincial Minister of Health. 
Other designated persons... i 
No provision for choice of chairman. ... 
No provision for arbitration 


Graduate Nurses Other Employees 
Number of | Workers | Number of | Workers 
Agreements} Covered | Agreements! Covered 
Fh eda RE z Bat 25 
| 
6 74 | 54 12,155 
| 5 ) | 8 2,132 
2 73 | 22 5,073 
1 200 2 435 
4 760 
| 7 | 1,022 57 11, 833 
| : 7 2,190 
1 25 | 6 1,208 
5 530 8 2,847 
] 200 | 4 957 


Regionally, agreements in British Colum- 
bia have the strongest union security 
clauses, 18 agreements out of 24 providing 
for either the modified or the full union 
shop. 

Check-off of Union Dues—The check- 
off by the employer of union dues is 
common, with more than 75 per cent of 
the agreements having such a provision. 
In many it is not stated definitely whether 
the check-off is compulsory or voluntary 
or whether it is revokable or not. Such 
agreements state only that upon presenta- 
tion by the union of a form duly signed 
by the employee, the employer agrees to 
deduct every month during the life of the 
agreement the regular union dues from the 
employee’s salary and transmit them to the 
union. 

The agreement may also provide that 
the employer will transmit monthly to the 
union a list showing the deletions and 
additions to the positions for which the 
union is certified. In some cases, they also 
specify that the employer will retain a fixed 
percentage (3, 4 or 5 per cent) of the total 
amount deducted under the  check-off 
clause, to defray administration expenses. 


Hours of Work—The standard work 
week is generally 40, 44 or 48 hours (see 
table). As a rule, agreements provide for 
a 40-hour week in British Columbia, a 44- 
hour week in the Prairie Provinces and 
Ontario, and a 48-hour week in Quebec. 

In 34 agreements covering nearly 12,000 
workers, hours of work vary according to 
departments or occupations. In such cases 
the work week indicated in the table for 
each of these bargaining units is that which 
it is estimated applies to the largest number 
of workers. 

Some agreements specify a definite num- 
ber of hours as constituting the work week 
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but stipulate that additional hours may be 
worked in one week so long as the total 
hours over a two-week period average the 
specified number per week. Several agree- 
ments provide only the number of regular 
hours of work per week, without mention- 
ing the number of days or the number of 
hours per day. It appears, however, that 5, 
54 and 6 days per week are all common. 


Rest Periods—Provisions for rest periods 
during the work day are included in 35 
agreements covering nearly 6,400 workers. 
Rest periods of 10 or 15 minutes are 
stipulated, once a day in 11 agreements 
applying to 2,250 employees, and twice a 
day in 14 agreements applying to 1,900 
workers. Other arrangements occur in 10 
agreements affecting 2,200 workers. 


Shift Schedules and _ Differentials— 
Shift work is referred to in 64 agreements 
covering about 13,800 workers. Provisions 
vary considerably from only a mention of 
shift work for certain occupations to 
detailed provisions about the number of 
shifts, hours for each shift and a system 
of rotation for workers. An example of a 
clause follows: 


Due to the type of work carried on in 
the Hospital it is necessary that evening 
and night shift be maintained; therefore, it 
is agreed that those employees who work on 
the evening and night shift...will receive an 
additional remuneration at the rate of.... 
cents for each evening or night shift worked. 
“Night” shifts shall be defined as those 
eight (8) hour shifts in which the major 
portion occurs between 12.00 midnight and 
8.00 am. “Evening” shifts shall be defined 
as those shifts in which the major portion 
of an eight (8) hour shift occurs between 
6.00 pm. and 12.00 midnight. 


About two-thirds of the 64 agreements 
that mention shift work do not say, how- 
ever, whether two or three shifts are to be 
worked. 
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Overtime—All but three agreements have 
provisions regarding premiums for over- 
time work. As may be seen from the 
table, the methods of calculating overtime 
compensation vary considerably. But by 
far the most common practice is the pay- 
ment for overtime at time and one-half the 
regular rate of pay. Where an option is 
indicated between pay at time and one-half 
or compensatory time off with pay, the 
option is to be exercised by the employer, 
usually within a stipulated period of time 
after the overtime has been worked. 


Wage Provisions—All but two agree- 
ments include a list of the various occupa- 
tions and wage rates to which the contract 
applies. A number of agreements contain 
also a brief job description for each posi- 
tion. 

Three agreements have a clause stipulat- 
ing that men and women are to receive 
equal pay for equal work. On the other 
hand, in 22 agreements women in the 
same job classification as men have lower 
rates of pay. It could not be ascertained 
from the agreements, however, whether job 
classifications with identical names actually 
involve the same duties for women as for 
men. In seven contracts, a clause provides 
that the management of the hospital may 
pay a lower wage rate to handicapped 
workers, usually after consultation with the 
union. 

Wage rates are on a monthly basis in 
61 agreements covering 12,800 employees 
and on a weekly basis in 17 other contracts 
applying to 5,700 workers. In other -agree- 
ments, some employees are paid on an 
hourly basis and some on a weekly or 
monthly basis. Where the wage schedules 
are on a monthly basis, and in some where 
wages are listed on a weekly basis, the 
agreement often stipulates that employees 
will be paid every second week. 

Provision for increases in the wages of 
individuals was made in 81 agreements. 
Length of service is generally the only 
factor indicated in determining the applica- 
tion of these increases. In a few agreements, 
however, both merit and length of service 
were mentioned as considerations. Only one 
of.the 86 agreements analysed contains a 
cost of living escalator clause based on the 
consumer price index. 

Paid Statutory Holidays—From nine to 
eleven paid statutory holidays per year 
are provided in 69 per cent of the agree- 
ments, covering '78 per cent of the workers. 

Owing to the necessity for continuous 
service, in most departments, many em- 
ployees. are required to work on holidays, 
Detailed provisions dealing with compensa- 
tion for work on holidays were found in 78 
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agreements covering more than 18,700 
workers. In 31 of these, it is provided that 
employees working on a paid statutory 
loliday shall receive another day off with 
pay or, if this is not feasible, shall be 
compensated at the rate of time and one- 
half their regular wage rate. Some agree- 
ments mention that the holiday rate of 
time and one-half is to be in addition to 
the regular pay for the holiday, but the 
wording in several agreements is such that 
it is not ascertainable whether this is the 
general practice. In 13 other agreements, 
employees working on a holiday receive 
another day off with pay or another day’s 
pay; in 14 contracts mention is made only 
of another day off to be granted if a 
statutory holiday is worked; in 10 other 
contracts double time is provided for work 
on paid statutory holidays. 


Paid Vacations—Paid vacations on a 
graduated scale are provided in the major- 
ity of the collective agreements. Seventy 
agreements affecting slightly more than 
14,000 workers include vacation plans for 
a maximum of three weeks dependent on 
length of service with the hospital, and four 
provide a maximum of four weeks. The 
third week of vacation is granted before 
or on completion of ten years of service 
in 56 agreements covering 10,600 workers 
(see table). Under most of the graduated 
plans, employees are entitled to two weeks 
of vacation after one year of service. Under 
five agreements the employees are entitled 
to a uniform vacation of either two or 
three weeks per year after one year’s 
service. 

Paid Sick Leave—Sick-leave-with-pay 
plans are found in 82 agreements applying 
to more than 15,800 employees. Sick leave 
credits are earned at the rate of a specified 
number of days per month or year of 
service completed. In the majority of cases 
sick leave may be accumulated from year 
to year up to a stipulated maximum. The 
number of days that may be accumulated 
for this purpose varies considerably, rang- 
ing from 14 to more than 150 days. In the 
cases where sick leave credits are not 
cumulative from year to year, the number 
of days that may be taken as sick leave 
with pay range from 10 to 21 per year. 


Some 25 agreements specify that when 
an employee claims sick leave with pay 
while receiving workmen’s compensation 
benefits, he shall either receive his full 
pay and remit his workmen’s compensation 
benefits to the hospital, or receive his full 
pay less the amount received from peket- ; 
men’s compensation. 


- Unpaid Leave of bseilee neg een 
may be granted leave of absence for union 


’ 
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business in the hospital or for other union 
business such as conventions under 49 
agreements covering 12,700 employees. The 
following are two typical clauses taken from 
two different agreements: 


Employees requesting time off for the 
purpose of attending labour conventions or 
other Union Business not connected with 
this agreement, shall be granted such time 
off without pay, subject to the recommenda- 
tion of the Department Head and as approved 
by the Board of Governors. 


IT 

Leave of absence without pay shall be 
ranted designated representatives of the 
nion when it becomes necessary to trans- 
act business in connection with negotiations 
and major grievances within the Hospital 
unless such time off would interrupt the 
flow of work in the department or the 
Hospital; provided, however, that such 
designated representatives of the Union shall 
be paid by the Hospital for time lost in 
attending meetings during working hours 
whenever their attendance is requested by 
the Hospital: Any exception to the above 
must be requested in writing by the Union 


Business Agent to the Director of the 
Hospital. 
Agreements often stipulate also that 


employees may be granted, at the discretion 
of the management, leave of absence with- 
out pay for a valid personal reason. 


Seniority—Most agreements recognize 
seniority rights based on length of service 
in the hospital. A few agreements definitely 
state that seniority is on a departmental 
basis. 

The most frequent application of seniority 
provided in the agreements is to promo- 
tions, layoffs and rehirings. These three 
factors are stipulated in 44 agreements 
covering 9,700 employees. In half of the 
86 agreements and affecting 7,200 workers, 
a clause provides that seniority will be 
taken into consideration in allotting the 
choice of the vacation period. Seniority is 
also considered in the transfer of employees 
to other positions under 28 agreements 
affecting 4,100 workers. 

Pensions, Life Insurance and Sickness 
Benefit Plans—There are no_ provisions 
for pensions, life insurance or sickness 
benefit plans in agreements covering approx- 
imately two-thirds of the hospital employees 
under collective agreements. As noted 
above, however, sick leave with pay is 
provided in a large proportion of the agree- 
ments. 

Pension plans were mentioned in 12 agree- 
ments affecting 4,200 employees, although 
details of the plans were not generally 
included. Hospitalization, surgical and medi- 
cal benefit plans were provided under 
27 agreements covering 7,600 employees. 
Health, welfare and retirement plans are 
of the contributory type in 12 agreements 
covering 4,200 workers. In a number of 


agreements, there are provisions for free 
hospitalization and medical care or these 
services are provided at a reduced rate for 
permanent employees. 


Room and Board—Provision for room 
and/or board is made in the terms of 50 
contracts covering close to 11,400 em- 
ployees. Room and board charges when 
indicated in the agreements tend to be 
around $30 to $35 per month in the 
eastern provinces and slightly higher in 
British Columbia. Prices quoted for single 
meals taken at the hospital generally run 
from 25 to 35 cents per meal in the East 
and from 40 to 50 cents in B.C. 


Settlement of Grievances—Only three 
of the 86 agreements examined fail to out- 
line the procedure to be followed in settling 
grievances. 

Several outline a step-by-step procedure. 
A committee of employees’ representatives 
is usually formed to handle grievances fol- 
lowing the first steps in the procedure. The 
business agent may be called in under 26 
agreements covering nearly 5,400 employees. 
Other local union officers and/or officers of 
the head office of the union are also men- 
tioned in connection with grievance settle- 
ment in 23 agreements covering 5,100 
employees. Different arrangements are pro- 
vided for the actual processing of a 
grievance. The following is a representative 
example of the various steps involved: 

If an employee believes that a complaint 
has not been satisfactorily adjusted (by his 
inmediate supervisor) it may be referred to 
the Committee, and if, in turn, the Members 
of the Committee feel that further action 
should be taken, the grievance of the 
employee or employees concerned will be 
discussed with representatives of the em- 
ployer at a regular meeting, or in important 
cases, at a special meeting to be arranged 
by mutual consent.... 

Had “rest that a Union Officer of 
Local..., if agreeable to both Employer and 
Union Members, shall act as a Member of 
the Committee at the request of either the 
Union or the Employer. ‘ 


Whenever any grievance cannot be settled 
within five days after it has been discussed 
at a regular meeting between the Com- 
mittee and the Employer’s representatives 
it may be referred to arbitration, if the 
request is made in writing within ten days 
after the grievance has been dealt with as 
set out in paragraph 13 (the first quoted). 


Arbitration as the last stage in handling 
grievances generally provides for the 
formation of a three-man board. Each 
party submits the name of a person of its 
choice to serve as its representative on the 
board. The nominees then choose a third 
person to act as chairman. If they fail 
to agree on the choice of the chairman, 
he is usually appointed by the Minister of 
Labour for the province where the hospital 
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is located. Persons other than the Minister 
of Labour are sometimes designated to 
perform this function. 

The jurisdiction of the arbitration board 
extends to any complaint that has not 
been settled by the grievance procedure. 
Only 20 agreements affecting nearly 4,700 
employees specifically limit the jurisdiction 
of the arbitration board to the application 


or interpretation cf the terms of the collec- 
tive agreement. 

In nearly half of the 86 agreements a 
clause is included which states the parties’ 
intention to refrain from any strike or 
lock-out action during the life of the agree- 
ment. In Quebec, strikes and lockouts are 
forbidden at any time under the terms of 
the Public Service Employees Disputes Act. 


Provisions in Agreements for Graduate Nurses 


Graduate nurses are ccuwered by collective 
agreements in a number of hospitals. The 
14 agreements on record apply mostly in 
Quebee and British Columbia. Nurses in 
the latter province are represented by the 
Registered Nurses Association of British 
Columbia, while in Quebec they are 
grouped into nurses’ syndicates affiliated 
with the Fédération Nationale Catholique 
des Services (CTCC). 

Collective agreement provisions regarding 
nurses are generally similar to those 
governing other hospital employees; the 
main points on which nurses’ agreements 
differ are briefly mentioned here (see also 
the table). 

Union security clauses are less frequent 
in nurses’ agreements than in those for 
other hospital employees. There is only 
one compulsory union membership provi- 
sion among the agreements covering nurses, 
and only five agreements have a main- 
tenance of membership clause. A voluntary 
check-off is provided in only a minority 
of the agreements, all of which are effective 
in Quebec. 


Under most collective agreements, nurses 
are generally entitled to ten paid statutory 
holidays during the year. After completing 
one year of service they become eligible for 
three or four weeks of vacation under seven 
agreements and for two weeks of vacation 
under the other seven. Under the latter 
seven agreements, three weeks are granted 
after two or three years’ service and four 
weeks after five or six years’ service. 


Provisions for shift work are included 
in all agreements. A shift bonus is paid 
under the terms of eight agreements, affect- 
ing slightly more than 1,000 nurses. 


For work performed outside of regular 
hours, nurses receive compensatory time 
off or are paid at time and one-half their 
salary rate in a majority of the nurses’ 
agreements. 

The existence of a pension plan is men- 
tioned in three agreements covering 848 
and 


nurses. Two of these agreements 
another one also include provisions for 
hospitalization, surgical and/or medical 


benefits. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
(Continued from page 1150) 
whereby all differences arising between the 
railways and employees could be disposed 

of in a mutually satisfactory manner. 

On July 27, 1918, a joint committee pre- 
pared a draft agreement in line with 
General Order 13 of the United States 
Railroad Administration. The draft was 
promptly approved by The Canadian Rail- 
way War Board (now the Canadian Railway 
Association) and the executives of the six 
labour organizations. 

At a further meeting on August 7, 1918, 
the Memorandum of Agreement was signed 
by the executive officers of the railways and 
the organizations. The agreement provided 
for the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, consisting of 12 members, six 
to be elected by the Canadian War Board 
and six by the executive officers of the 
labour organizations. 

The Agreement gave the Board powers 
{o make final decisions in the application 
of the McAdoo Award and for final dis- 
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position of all differences arising between 
the railways and the employees. 

It contained a provision whereby the 
Board could adjudicate disputes arising 
between the railways and employees repre- 
sented by railway labour organizations not 
members of the Board. 

Effective April 15, 1921, the Agreement 
was amended confining the powers of the 
Board to reaching final decisions on con- 
troversies arising from interpretations of 
wage agreements and other matters in dis- 
pute, including personal grievances. The 
Amendment relieved. the Board from acting 
as a Board of Arbitration when negotiations 
for new or revised agreements had reached 
an impasse between the railways and the 
labour organizations. 

While the Agreement provides, in case of 
a deadlock, for the appointment by the 
Minister of Labour of a referee, to date 
that has not been necessary. Since its 
inception the Board has disposed of more 
than 800 disputes. 
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‘Labour Law — 


Labour Legislation in Newfoundland, 1955 


Uncertified person allowed to act as shift engineer in exceptional 
circumstances by an amendment to the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


The Newfoundland Legislature opened 
March 23 and prorogued April 27. 

The Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act was 
amended to allow an uncertified person to 
act as shift engineer in exceptional circum- 
stances. Other legislation amended includes 
the Apprenticeship Act, the School Attend- 
ance Act and the Disabled Persons Allow- 
ances Act. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 

A number of minor amendments were 
made to the Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act. 

The Act requires that boilers, pressure 
vessels and plants under the Act be operated 
by persons holding the proper certificates 
as prescribed by the regulations. This 
requirement has been relaxed to the extent 
that where, in the opinion of the Chief 
Inspector, exceptional circumstances make 
strict compliance with this requirement 
impracticable, he may permit an uncertified 
person to act as shift engineer in a plant 
for a limited period. Such a person must, 
however, be enrolled under a training pro- 
gram approved by the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board in order to become certified 
as a stationary operating engineer. 

The Chief Inspector must now be notified 
in writing and his written permission 
obtained before any boiler not previously 
covered by the Act is sold, purchased, or 
exchanged for use within the province. This 
provision formerly applied only when a 
boiler or pressure vessel previously used 
outside the province was installed in New- 
foundland. The Chief Inspector may now 
authorize the boiler or pressure vessel to 
be installed, sold, purchased or exchanged 
either after inspection or without inspection 
and subject to such conditions as he may 
deem proper. 

A further amendment provides for regula- 
tions to be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council requiring every plant 
owner to register the horsepower of the 
plant and prescribing the registration fee. 

The definition of boiler was amended to 
include a vessel in which steam is generated 
or hot water produced under pressure 
haying a capacity of more than three cubic 
feet or 30 square feet of heating surface 
instead of 20 square feet as before. 


The amendment stipulates that where 
there is a conflict between this Act and the 
regulations and any other Act or regula- 
tions passed before the passing of this Act, 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act will 
prevail. 


Apprenticeship 


In the Apprenticeship Act, the definition 
of “employer” was broadened and is now 
similar to the one contained in the Nova 
Scotia Act of 1952. “Employer” now 
includes “a provincial, municipal or other 
public authority and any incorporated or 
unincorporated organization or association 
authorized by the Minister (of Labour) to 
enter into a contract of apprenticeship”. 


Disabled Persons Allowances 


New sections were added to the Disabled 
Persons Allowances Act, which authorizes 
an allowance of up to $40 a month to be 
paid to disabled Newfoundland residents 
in cases of need, payable on a 50-50 basis 
by the province and the federal Govern- 
ment. The new provisions outline the 
method of collection by the Crown of any 
amount paid under the Act by reason of 
misrepresentation or fraud. Any such 
amount may be recovered by the Old Age 
Assistance Board with interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent and every action or pro- 
ceeding for recovery of the debt may be 
instituted in the name of the Board. 


Schoo! Attendance 


The Newfoundland School Attendance 
Act requires children to attend school 
between the ages of seven and 15 years. 
Exemptions are permitted however in case 
of illness, lack of accommodation, for home 
duties and for employment. The Act also 
excuses the child from school attendance 
if he is under 10 years of age and the 
nearest school of his religious denomination 
is more than one and one-half miles distant 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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from his home or in the case of a child 
of any age if the school is two miles 
distant. An amendment this year provides 
that such an exemption will not be granted 


to the child if transportation by bus to a 
school of his religious denomination is 
available and there is a bus stop within one 
mile of his home. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


New safety regulations issued for trench excavation in Ontario and 
for geophysical exploration in Saskatchewan. Term of apprenticeship 
for welders reduced from four to three years in province of Alberta 


Regulations have been issued under the 
Trench Excavators Protection Act passed 
in Ontario last year setting out the methods 
and materials to be used in the shoring and 
timbering of trenches. 

New regulations governing geophysical 
exploration have been made in Saskat- 
chewan. 

The term of apprenticeship for welders 
in Alberta has been reduced from four 
to three years. 


By-law No. 1 of the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board, which lays down the 
requirements to be complied with by 
unions applying for certification, has been 
amended. 


FEDERAL 
Aeronautics Act 


A licence issued under the Aeronautics 
Act to an immigrant will now remain valid 
during the first six years of his residence 
in Canada. Previously, it lapsed if he did 
not become a Canadian citizen within five 
years of his arrival. The amendment to 
the Air Regulations under the Act (L.G., 
Feb., p. 184) was approved by P.C. 1955- 
888 of June 15, gazetted July 13. 

New Air Navigation Orders made under 
the Act and gazetted August 24 require 
a pilot, flight navigator, flight engineer, 
aircraft maintenance engineer and air traffic 
controller to hold a valid licence or permit 
issued under the Air Regulations. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The term of apprenticeship in the weld- 
ing trade in Alberta has been reduced from 
four to three years, The term is now two 
years for the second class journeyman 
certificate and one additional year for the 
first. class journeyman certificate, including 
the three-month probationary period, 
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As previously, the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board may, on the recommendation 
of the local advisory committee, approve a 
reduction in the term in cases where the 
apprentice can provide evidence of approved 
technical or vocational training applicable 
to the trade, or where he has had previous 
experience in the trade. 

Minimum wage rates for apprentices 
while not attending technical classes are 
the following percentages of the prevailing 
wages of a journeyman: 60 per cent in the 
first year; 70 per cent in the second year; 
80 per cent in the first six months of the 
third year, and 90 per cent in the last six 
months of the third year. Formerly, the 
rates ranged from 55 per cent in the first 
year to 90 per cent in the last six months 
of the fourth year. 

The amendment to the regulations (L.G., 
Mar. 1954, p. 420) was approved by 
O.C. 944-55 of July 25, gazetted August 15. 


Alberta Welding Act 


The holding of a certificate of proficiency 
is obligatory in order to engage in the 
trade of welding in Alberta. The fee pay- 
able for examination for a Journeyman’s 
gas welding certificate, journeyman’s elec- 
tric welding certificate, special gas welding 
certificate or special electric welding cer- 
tificate has been raised from $7.50 to $10. 
For provisional certificates the fees have 
been reduced from $7.50 to $5. 

New fees have been established for cer- 
tificates indicating proficiency in both gas 
and electric welding: $15 for a journey- 
man’s gas and electric welding certificate 
or for a special gas and electric welding 
certificate; and $10 for a provisional gas 
and electric welding certificate. 

The amendment to the schedule of fees 
(L.G. 1948, p. 56) was approved by O.C. 
677/55 of May 24, gazetted June 15. 


Manitoba Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act 


The regulations under the Operating 
Engineers and Firemen Act in Manitoba 
now provide that each member of the 
examining board, other than the chairman, 
shall receive $400 a year for his services. 

The board consists of three engineers each 
holding a first class operating engineer’s 
certificate. The chairman is an officer of 
the Department of Labour and the other 
two members represent employers and 
employed engineers, respectively. 

The Act, as passed in 1949, provided that 
each board member other than the chair- 
man should receive such remuneration as 
was prescribed in the regulations and should 
be paid reasonable and necessary travelling 
expenses. The regulations issued in 1951 
(L.G. 1952, p. 191) made no provision for 
the remuneration of board members. 

The amendment was issued as Man. Reg. 
45/55 of July 4, gazetted July 9. 


Ontario Trench Excavators Protection Act 


Regulations governing the shoring and 
timbering of trenches in Ontario have been 
issued under the Trench Excavators Pro- 
tection Act (L.G., Aug. 1954, p. 1148, and 
Aug. 1955, p. 960). They outline the 
methods and the size, composition and 
arrangement of the materials to be used 
to support the sides of trenches according 
to the type of soil and the depth of the 
trench. 

All materials used for shoring and tim- 
bering must be structural eastern spruce or 
some other material as strong or stronger. 

The required size and arrangement of 
the materials to be used are set out in four 
tables governing excavations in the follow- 
ing types of soil: hard and solid soil; soil 
which may crack or crumble; loose, sandy 
or soft soil or soil which has been pre- 
viously excavated; and soil under hydro- 
static pressure. 

Each table lists specifications for trenches 
for various depths from a trench from 6 to 
10 feet deep to one from 25 to 30 feet 
deep. In each case the minimum dimen- 
sions and the proper spacing are given for 
the pieces of sheathing (boards placed 
vertically along the sides of the trench), 
wales (beams placed along the sheathing 
parallel to the bottom of the trench) and 
struts (beams placed across the trench to 
resist pressure from sheathing or wales). 
For example, in a trench over 15 but not 
over 20 feet deep which is being excavated 
in hard, solid soil, the pieces of sheathing 
must be at least two inches thick and.eight 
inches wide and they must be arranged so 
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that the horizontal spacing from the centre 
of one piece of sheathing to the centre of 
the one next to it does not exceed three 
feet; the wales must be eight inches square 
and arranged so that the vertical spacing 
from the centre of one wale to the centre 
of the one above it is not more than four 
feet; the struts must be six inches square 
and arranged so that, measuring from 
centre to centre, the struts are not more 
than four feet apart vertically and not 
more than nine feet apart horizontally 
along the trench. 

The regulations also state how the 
sheathing, wales and struts are to be held in 
place and supported. The methods of shor- 
ing and timbering outlined include the 
method required when wales are not used. 

The regulations were approved by O.C. 
136/55 on July 7, gazetted July 30. 


Quebec Labour Relations Act 


An amendment to By-law No. 1 of the 
Quebee Labour Relations Board specifies 
that the conditions required to establish 
the representative character of an associa- 
tion must have been complied with on or 
before the day of filing of the application 
for certification with the Board. 

By-law No. 1 (L.G. 1946, p. 1275, and 
1952, p. 621) lays down the requirements 
to be complied with by unions applying for 
certification. 

The amendment also provides that the 
date used for computing the membership of 
a union shall be the one on which the 
application was filed with the head office 
or the Montreal office of the Board. A 
similar provision is found in the legislation 
of a number of other provinces, e.g., Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia. 

When an application has been rejected 
by the Board, a second application cover- 
ing the same parties will not be accepted 
until three months have elapsed after the 
date of rejection. An exception may be 
made, however, where the first application 
was rejected as the result of a technical 
error. 

The amendment was approved by O.C. 
759 of July 13, gazetted July 23. 


Saskatchewan Mineral Resources Act 


Regulations governing geophysical explor- 
ation within the sedimentary basin area 
of Saskatchewan have been approved by 
O.C. 1261/55 under the Mineral Resources 
Act and gazetted June 24. 

As defined in the regulations, geophysical 
exploration means any method of applying 
a physical science to the determination of 
geologic or other conditions which may 
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lead to the discovery of an accumulation 
of hydrocarbons or any other mineralization 
within the sedimentary section, and includes 
seismic, gravimetric, magnetic and aero- 
magnetic, radioactive and acroradioactive, 
electrical, geochemical, structure drilling or 
core drilling or any other method of testing 
the subsurface of sedimentary basin. 


The regulations are divided into six 
parts. Part I defines various terms used; 
Part II deals with licences and crew certi- 
ficates which must be obtained by any 
person wishing to operate geophysical 


equipment; Part IIT sets out the conditions 
of operation; Part IV governs the storage, 
handling, transportation and firing of 
explosives; Part V contains general provi- 
sions applicable to geophysical operations, 


and Part VI establishes the penalties for 
violations of the regulations. 

Part IV, governing explosives, is almost 
identical with the seismograph regulations 
issued by the Alberta Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board (L.G. 1952, p. 1492). As in 
Alberta, the handling and firing of explo- 
sives must be supervised by the holder of 
a certificate of efficiency and of a certificate 
of first aid. The regulations outline safety 
measures to be complied with in the 
storage, transportation and handling of 
explosives by persons engaged in geophysical 
exploration. Inspectors have authority 
under the regulations to require employers 
to make any changes or repairs necessary to 
safeguard workmen and reduce the pos- 
sibility of accidents. 


Publish Outline Program 
For Duke’s Conference 


To conduct a practical study of the human 
aspects of industrialization will be the 
purpose of the Duke of Edinburgh’s forth- 
coming Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities within 
the Commonwealth and British Empire. 
The outline program of the conference, 
which will be held at Oxford University in 
July next year, was recently published. 

The conference will deal in particular 
with those factors which make for satis- 
faction, efficiency and understanding, both 
inside industrial organizations and in the 
everyday relations between industry and the 
surrounding community. It will not deal 
with matters which come within the normal 
scope of industrial negotiations. 

Briefly, the central problem faced by the 
conference will be: How can the benefits 
of industrial development be reconciled with 
personal needs and how can the life of a 
community assimilate the changes which 
accompany a technical and economic revo- 
lution. 

The conference will be attended by 280 
persons and will last from July 8 to July 28. 
Those attending will be men and women of 
the Commonwealth and Empire, broadly 
within the group of 25 to 45 years, who are 
engaged in the managerial, technical and 
operative roles of industry. They are 
expected to be persons who hold, or in the 
foreseeable future will hold, positions of 
responsibility, and who have a proven 
interest in the life of their community. 
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“Older Worker Programs 
Must Fit Policy for All’ 


“Any measures to extend employment 
opportunities for older workers must fit in 
with a manpower policy for all workers 
of all ages.” That is the conclusion reached 
in a study of the employment of older 
women, based on an International Labour 
Office report submitted to the Ninth Session 
of the Committee on the Status of Women. 
The findings of the study are published in 
the July issue of the Jnternational Labour 
Review. 

The future of older women workers, it is 
stated, is closely bound up not only with 
that of older men workers but with that 
of the younger generation as well. The 
problem is to give all workers equal oppor- 
tunities for equal skills. 

Among other factors, the report discusses 
obstacles to the placement and employ- 
ment of older women workers and measures 
to facilitate their employment. 

Under both headings, the importance of 
vocational guidance is stressed. Lack of 
proper guidance at the start of a girl’s 
career can, as the years go by, have in- 
creasingly serious consequences, it is pointed 
out. A good basic training is useless, states 
the report, if it only leads to a trade or 
career that is already overcrowded. 


“A girl who chooses an overcrowded 
occupation is unquestionably increasing the 
risk of being out of work later. The in- 
terests of individuals and the interests of 


society coincide over this point and, as has — 


been stated in a recent Belgian survey, ‘the 
problem of the old is first and foremost a 
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problem of the young’. 


 Cnemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit continued downward trend 
in July. Statistics* show 81,578 claims compared with 90,380 in June 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit continued the 
downward trend in July. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 81,578 claims were 
filed in local offices across Canada in July, 
compared with 90,380 claims in June and 
106,269 in July 1954. 

On July 29, ordinary claimants numbered 
140,017 (91,078 males and 48.939 females), 
compared with 157,132 (106,805 males and 
50,327 females) on June 30 and 188,913 
(187,803 males and 51,410 females) on July 
30, 1954. On July 29, 1955, there were 
19,717 short-time and 7,994 temporary layoff 
claimants registered. 

During July, 80,583 adjudications were 
recorded on initial and renewal claims, of 
which 59,117 were “entitlements to benefit”. 
Total non-entitlements for July were 28,059 
(this figure includes 6,593 disqualifications 
on revised claims), of which 9,722 were 
in respect of initial claims on which 
basic contribution requirements were not 
fulfilled. Chief reasons for disqualification 
were: not unemployed, 5,881 cases; volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause, 
4,386 cases; and not capable of and not 
available for work, 2,923 cases. 

There were 49,990 new beneficiaries during 
July, compared with 64,865 during June 
and 71,203 during July 1954. 

Benefit payments amounting to $8,947,552 
were paid during July in respect of 
2,960,905 days, as against $12,645,439 and 
4,113,157 days during June and $12,760,098 
and 4,157,128 days during July 1954. 

The average number of beneficiaries per 
week was estimated at 132-4 thousand for 
July, compared with 170-4 thousand for 
June. For the week July 24-30, 1954, the 
number of beneficiaries was estimated at 
163-5 thousand. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month of July was $3.02, compared with 
$3.07 for June 1955 and July 1954. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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{n a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
and closing of seasonal indus- 


opening 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Insurance Commission for 
July show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 3,725,182 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At July 31, employers registered num- 
bered 273,879, an increase of 287 during the 
month. 


Unemployment 


Enforcement Statistics 
During July, 3,439 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 


Canada. Of these, 2,522 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 


remaining 917 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 195 
casest, 52 against employers and 143 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 6367. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in July totalled 
$19,373,817.50, compared with $17,840,418.76 
in June and $18,175,344.35 in July 1954. 
Benefit payments in July amounted to 
$8,926,477.96, compared with $12,621,798.86 
in June and $12,706,721.15 in July 1954. 
The balance in the fund at July 31 was 
$838 261,453.80. At June 30, there was a 
balance of $827,814,114.26 and at July 31, 
1954, of $873,877,418.41. 


+These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1151, May 20, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed a renewal application for benefit on 
November 2, 1954, registered for work as 
an assembler, and stated that she had been 
employed in this capacity by the Interna- 
tional Resistance Company Limited, manu- 
facturers of television and radio parts, 
Toronto, Ont., at a wage of 93 cents an 
hour, from October 4, 1954, to November 1, 
1954, when she was “laid off—due to strike 
at plant”. The employer stated: “Hmployee 
on strike,” 


According to the submissions, it seems 
that for some months prior to November 1, 
1954, Local 514 of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
of which the claimant is not a member, had 
been negotiating with the above-mentioned 
company for a wage increase in respect of 
the workers covered by the former collec- 
tive agreement, which comprised “all hourly 
paid and salaried employees in the Metal- 
lized, Volume Control, Wire Wound, Fila- 
ment & Element, Machine Shop Shipping 
and Engineering, Watchmen, Maintenance 
and Cleaning Departments of the Company, 
save and except Foremen, and those above 
the rank of Foremen and office staff”. 
However, as the two parties were unable to 
reach an accord, the dispute was referred 
to a conciliation board. The board, in a 
majority award, recommended a wage in- 
crease of 9 cents an hour in respect of all 
such employees. The company refused to 
implement the board’s recommendation, 
with the result that a strike began and the 
plant was picketed from noon on Novem- 
ber 1, 1954. Subsequently, both the union 
and the company reported that all the 
production workers who were employed at 
the plant had lost their employment on the 
above-mentioned date by reason of the 
strike, and also that the assemblers were 
among the occupations, grades or classes of 
workers on strike. 


The insurance officer, pursuant to See- 
tion 41(1) of the Act, disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
November 2, 1954, for so long as the 
stoppage of work continued. 


In her appeal to a court of referees dated 
November 18, 1954, the claimant stated that 
she was a probationary employee at the 
plant, that she was not participating in, or 
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financing or directly interested in the dis- 
pute, that the personnel manager of the 
company had asked her, while the strike 
was on, if she “cared to come in to work 
by police escort” which she felt, under the 
circumstances, was an unfair request and 
that she was ready and willing to return to 
work any time the company resumed its 
normal operations. 

As a supplement to her appeal, the 
claimant wrote a letter to the court of 
referees dated December 7, 1954, wherein 
she stated that on or about December 1, 
1954, she received her insurance book, by 
mail, from the employer, who requested her 
to acknowledge receipt of the book and 
furnish him with a statement agreeing that 
her employment with the company had 
terminated on November 2, 1954, which 
she did. She also stated that there had 
been an indication of violence on the picket 
line and she enclosed a newspaper clipping 
relative thereto. 

In response to a request from the insur- 
ance officer for further information, the 
personnel manager of the company stated, 
on December 9, 1954, that the claimant 
walked off the job on November 1 when 
the strike started, that in answer to a letter 
which the company received from the 
claimant on November 8, she (the personnel 
manager) informed her over the telephone 
that the plant had resumed operations and 
that she could return to work if she cared 
to do so. She also stated that, at no time, 
had she intimidated the claimant in regard 
to her former job with the company or her 
unemployment insurance benefits. In addi- 
tion, she enclosed a copy of a letter which 
an official of the company addressed to the 
claimant on November 23, 1954. It reads 
as follows: 


Our factory has resumed operations. Those 
who are planning to return to work should 
contact the personnel department by 2 p.m. 
on Friday, November 26, 1954. ’ 

If we do not hear from you by that time, 
your unemployment insurance book will be 
mailed to you by registered mail. 


The personnel manager of the company 
informed the insurance officer that from 
20 to 25 employees of a total of approxi- 
mately 100 who had lost their employment 
as a result of the said stoppage returned 
to work upon receiving the same letter as 
that sent to the claimant on November 23, 
1954. 


[ 
| 
: 
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The court of referees which heard the 
case in Toronto on December 13, 1954, 
rendered the following unanimous decision: 


It is the contention of the claimant that 
by not being a member of the Union she 
should be eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 

It has been held, however, by the Umpire 
that there is no relief from disqualification 
for having lost his or her employment by 
reason of a work stoppage caused by a 
labour dispute for a claimant who did not 
belong to the Union involved. 

It is immaterial whether the claimant is 
a member of the Union or not for he or she 
is regarded as being a possible beneficiary 
of the outcome of the labour dispute. 

We find upon the evidence that a stoppage 
of work occurred at the claimant’s place of 
employment but due to a labour dispute and 
we find that she lost her employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work and that she 
belongs to a grade or class of workers 
directly interested in the dispute. 

The claimant’s appeal is therefore Dis- 
missed on both counts and the indefinite 
disqualification of the Insurance Officer 
Sustained. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the court of referees, the claimant 
appealed to the Umpire on the following 
grounds: 


Misinterpretation of the law regards dis- 
qualifying probationary employees. 

1. I was not an established employee at 
the company I.R. Company, but merely trying 
out the job to see if I could qualify. I was 
employed only 4 weeks at a low base pay 
rate. 

2. At the time the strike took place, the 
company informed me directly that they 
would only need a few employees after the 
strike on account of losing contracts. I 
would therefore not benefit by the strike as 
the board of referees pointed out, and could 
not possibly benefit. Although the law does 
not directly state anything on probationary 
employee rights, it does not state anything 
against it, and therefore open to be chal- 
lenged, and the true meaning brought out. 
Could not possibly be a member, on account 
of short period worked. 


Conclusions: ‘There are three conditions 
which must be established before the 
disqualification which is provided for in 
Section 41 of the Act can apply, namely: 
(1) that there is a labour dispute at the 
premises at which the claimant was 
employed; (2) that such dispute was the 
direct cause of an appreciable stoppage of 
work and (3) that the claimant had lost 
his employment by reason of that stoppage. 

According to Section 2(1)(d) of the Act, 
a labour dispute is “any dispute between 
employers and employees, or between 
employees and employees, that is connected 
with the employment or non-employment, 
or the terms or conditions of employment 
of any persons, whether employees in the 


employment of the employer with whom 
the dispute arises, or not”. In the present 
case, there was a contention of opposing 
purposes between the employer and _ his 
employees relating to wages, the two parties 
were unable to reach an accord, the matter 
was referred to a conciliation board, the 
company refused to implement the latter’s 
recommendation and the employees went 
on strike and picketed the plant, all inci- 
dents which, in several decisions, I have 
held to be characteristic of a labour dispute 
within the meaning of the Act. 

The existence of a stoppage of work also 
was prima facie established. It was shown 
that all the production workers lost their 
employment on November 1, 1954, and 
although the numbers affected by a 
stoppage of work, as a general rule, can- 
not be taken as the sole and absolute 
criterion of whether it is appreciable, I am 
nevertheless prepared, in this particular case 
and unless new evidence is adduced to the 
contrary, to assume that, on the date the 
strike began, the employer had work on 
hand to employ those workers, and that 
their concerted action in failing to resume 
their employment as usual on that date 
create, to say the least, an appreciable 
interruption of the work carried on at the 
plant. 

As it also appears that, but for the strike, 
no appreciable interruption of operations 
would have occurred on November 1, 1954, 
the stoppage of work, therefore, bore a 
direct relationship to the dispute, and the 
claimant must be held to have lost her 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work which was due to a labour dispute at 
the place at which she was employed. 

The claimant’s contentions, however, are 
to the effect that, even though she did 
lose her employment under those circum- 
stances, the disqualification should not 
apply in her case because she was a proba- 
tionary employee and was not participating 
in, or financing or directly interested in the 
labour dispute. 

The claimant’s allegation that she was a 
probationary employee can be taken to 
mean either that she was not ordinarily 
employed at the plant, which is the idea 
primarily conveyed by the word “employed” 
in Section 41(1).of the Act, or that she 
did not belong to the grade of assemblers 
that, immediately before the commence- 
ment of the stoppage, included members 
who were employed at the same premises 
and were participating in, financing or 
direetly interested. in the dispute. 

Firstly, I fail: to! see how, by being 
employed on a probationary basis, her 
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status as a worker under a contract of 
service could be affected to the extent of 
making it substantially different from that 
of the other workers ordinarily employed 
at the plant. She was not hired solely 
to perform a specific job of a determined 
duration. She had, on the contrary, been 
working at the plant for almost one month 
when the stoppage occurred and, by her 
own admission, was ready and willing to 
return to her job any time the company 
would resume its normal operations. She 
must, therefore, be held to have been 
“employed” at the plant within the mean- 
ing of Section 41(1) of the Act. 


Secondly, there is no suggestion that the 
alleged fact that she was a probationary 
employee had anything whatsoever to do 
with the execution of her work as an 
assembler, which, if verified, might justify 
the contention that she belonged to a 
distinct classification of assemblers, nor 
does it appear that such fact had the 
effect of excepting her from the application 
of the collective agreement. She, there- 
fore, belonged to the grade of the 
assemblers and to the class of the employees 
covered by the agreement, and inasmuch 
as, irrespective of non-membership in the 
union, the conditions of employment of 
these grade and class stood to be directly 
affected for better or for worse by the 
outcome of the dispute, she was directly 
interested therein. She was, therefore, 
subject to disqualification as from Novem- 
ber 1, 1954, for so long as the stoppage of 
work continued. 


Having found that she was directly in- 
terested in the dispute, there is no need 
for me to examine the question of whether 
or not she was participating in the dispute 
by reason of her refusal to cross the picket 
line. 

As to the circumstances under which the 
claimant’s contract of service was allegedly 
terminated during the stoppage, they satis- 
factorily show that the employer’s notice 
to resume work was just another incident 
in the labour dispute. As I said in decision 
CU-B 570, which was quoted by the insur- 
ance officer in his submission to the court 
of referees, “it is a necessary feature of a 
stoppage of work caused by a labour dispute 
that engagements are terminated and the 
mere fact that the initiative comes from 
the employer does not render the matter 
beyond the concept of a labour dispute if 
his action is taken in consequence of 
unwillingness on the part of the workmen 
to agree to his demands or proposed terms 
of employment. It is true. that the 
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employer ...seemingly considered the sepa- 
ration as final but it was only a subterfuge 
which is not infrequently used in a dispute: 
of this nature”. 

The appeal is disallowed. 


Decision CU-B 1174, June 28, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The Claimant 
filed claims for benefit on April 10, 1953, 
and August 30, 1954, and applied for and 
received payment of benefit at the depen- 
dency rate in respect of a woman whom he 
described as his wife. 

On November 30, 1954, the claimant made 
the following statement: 


I have been supporting Mrs. ...as my wife 
for the past fifteen years. We have lived’ 
together during all that time and all our 
neighbours & acquaintances think we are 
legally married and I have regarded her for 
all intents & purposes as my wife and we 
would have been married but for the fact 
she could not obtain a divorce. When f 
claimed her relationship to me as wife on 
UIC 467 dated 30 August 1954, it was not. 
with any intention of obtaining benefits: 
illegally. 


In view of the above statement, the 
insurance officer notified the claimant that, 
pursuant to Section 33(3)(a)(i) of the Act, 
he was not entitled to the dependency rate 
of benefit and he made the lower rate 
effective from April 12, 1953. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a court of referees 
on the following grounds: 


The Act does not state that “wife” must. 
be a legal wife under Sec. 33(3). 


I have been supporting this woman for a 
period of about 10 years. 


Due to her religious beliefs it is impossible 
for Mrs....to obtain a divorce and thus 
marriage is impossible. 

She receives no support whatsoever from 
her husband and I am _ supporting her 
“wholly or mainly”. 


_ In letter notifying me of disqualification, 
it states I am not wholly or mainly main- 
taining this woman, but I am. 

According to dictionary meaning of 
marriage—it means “legal wedlock or close, 
intimate union”. 


The court of referees upheld the decision 
of the insurance officer in a unanimous 
finding which reads: 


We conclude from the submission that the 
woman’s husband is still alive and there has 
been no divorce. If this were not so, we 
think there would be no difficulty about the 
dependency rate even though the claimant 
was not married to her. The Act, however, 
provides the dependency rate to a claimant 
“whose wife is being maintained ...by him”. 
There is no question about the maintenance © 
but Mrs....is not the wife of the claimant. 
Accordingly, we do not feel that anything 
can be done. — eB: 


(Continued on page 1149) 


BucRaPQUER & ORRItIOMS 


im Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 222 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 211 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that:— 
- (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(6) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
WWerence at TOMO MOn amis toy) Uae Coe k.. oe 156 $1,475,305 .00 
OR CEMen Ey, AM 2 bb hele d cata a idunerd Ws «oleh 7 99,731.11 
Gece OE aa EY 0 LAN AL lanai ond d sine aye 7 116,051.38 
(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 


equipment provide that:— . 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of 
fair and reasonable hours; f 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


wage schedules are thereupon included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 


|. tion of workmen deemed to be required 
| in the execution of the work. These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 

During August the sum of $1,291.73 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 32 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Annapolis Royal N S: Welton Construction Ltd, construction work, Windermere 


Marsh. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: Eastern Landscape Co, 
site improvement & planting. Ajax Ont: 
Miller Paving Ltd, *restoration of Pickering 
Township road. Barriefield Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads & services. Brockville Ont: 
Borgstrom Bros Ltd, site improvement & 
planting. Camp Borden Ont: A B Snyder 
Electric Co, installation of electrical dis- 
tribution, fire alarm & street lighting sys- 
tems. Hamilton Ont: Ontario Hydro Elec- 
tric Power Commission, *moving hydro 
lines to permit removal of houses; *Bell 
Telephone Co, moving telephone lines to 
permit removal of houses; Hawk Con- 
struction Ltd, removal, re-erection & repair 
of houses. Ottawa Ont: Ottawa Building 
Maintenance Co, *interior painting of rear 


hallways, Strathcona Heights. Owen Sound 
Ont: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, site improve- 
ment & planting. Petawawa Ont: Warneke 
Decorating Co, exterior painting. Picton 
Ont: A B Snyder Electric Co, installation 
of electrical distribution system. Uplands 
Ont: Imperial Construction Co, site im- 
provement & planting. Waterloo Ont: S 
Gillespie, exterior painting. Lloydminster 
Sask: Acue Enterprises, *landscaping, reno- 
vation & drainage. Suffield Alta: Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & 
planting. Wainwright Alta: New West 
Construction Co Ltd, *construction of con- 
crete walks. New Westminster B C: 
Rosenquist & Sons, exterior painting, 
Glenview Apts. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Hearst Ont: Denis Charbonneau, con- 
struction of school. Garden River Ont: 
George Stone & Sons, construction of 
school. Marathon Ont: John E Dagsvik, 
construction of school. Dryden Ont: Paul 
G Wallin, construction of school. Muncy 
Ont: T C Warwick & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of addition to day school. Dauphin 
Man: Wyatt Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of school. Fort Alexander Man: 
John Plaxton Co Ltd, alteration to bldg & 
partial renewal of heating system, residen- 
tial school. Clandeboye Man: Gertz Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of school. Por- 


tage la*Prairie Man: Arthur Freiheit, con- 
struction of school. Norway House Man: 
Emery Bros Ltd, construction of school; 
George F Thompson, construction of school. 
Punnichy Sask: R B McLeod & Co Ltd, 
construction of water supply line for resi- 
dential school. Prince Albert Sask: C 
Jacobson, re-roofing bldg No. 27. Cluny 
Alta: Larwill Construction Co, installation 
of fire escapes at residential school. Morley 
Alta: F H Lepper, plumbing repairs at 
residential school. Lower Post B C: Stewart 
& Slade Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of four classroom block. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Chatham N B: Borgstrom Bros Ltd, 
grading, topsoiling, seeding & sodding, 
RCAF Station. Renous N B: Dexter Con- 
struction Co Ltd, paving of roads. Green- 
wood N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of dinghy test tank addition 
to bldg No 34, RCAF Station. Halifax 
N 8: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construc- 
tion of pedestrian tuunel, centre gate, HMC 
Dockyard. Sydney N S: Connolly & Twizell 
Ltd, supply & installation of steam, water 
& air piping to main jetty & quay wall, 
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Point Edward Naval Base. Bouchard Que: 
G M Gest Ltd, construction of fire alarm 
system, No 34 OAD. Lachine Que: 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & instal- 
lation of coal fired steam generating unit, 
RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Grinnell 
Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fire 
protection system in bldgs, LPOD. Val-. 
cartier Que: Paul Groleau & Laurent 
Tellier, construction of fire hall (528) ; 
Beaudet & Fils, construction of concrete 
foundation & concrete floor & erection of 


prefabricated Atkinson steel superstructure 
of main stores bldg, No 15 CARDE; Thiro 
Construction Ltee, construction of over- 
head electrical distribution system; Berger- 
ville Estates Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs & utilities. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis 
& O’Connor Ltd, resurfacing of parade 
squares, RCEME School & RCS Signals. 
London Ont: Keillor Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of sewers, grading, paving & 
landscaping, Wolseley Barracks. Petawawa 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction 
of officers’ mess, officers’ quarters & out- 
side services; H J McFarland Construction 
Co Ltd, paving «& street lighting; Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, construction of electrical 
distribution system. Uplands Ont: Alex I 
Garvock Ltd, construction of mess, RCAF 
Station. Flin Flon Man: Taubensee Con- 
struction Co, supply & erection of quonset 


type armoury. Shilo Man: Claydon Co 
Ltd, construction of various bldgs & outside 
services. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch 
Construction Ltd, construction of officers’ 
mess; Universal Construction Co Ltd, pav- 
ing & construction of roads, Fort Osborne 
Barracks. Moose Jaw Sask: Piggott Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of drill & 
recreational hall & underground steam 
distribution system, RCAF Station. Cal- 
gary Alta: Mannix Ltd, general grading, 
Sarcee Camp. Edmonton Alta: Edmonton 
Crane Services, reconstruction of office sec- 
tion, warehouse No 2, Griesbach Barracks. 
Wainwright Alta: New West Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of camp ordnance 
railhead warehouse, outside utilities & 
grading. Chilliwack B C: Smith Bros & 
Wilson Ltd, construction of lecture training 
bldg & unit drill hall. 


Building and Maintenance 


Belleville Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, rewir- 
ing & relighting of Bridge St Armoury. 
Hamilton Ont: The Tidey Construction 
Co Ltd, insulation of steelox bldgs, HMCS 
“Star”; Canadian Engineering & Contract- 
ing Ltd, alterations (floor repairs), James 
St Armoury. Leitrim Ont: Canadian Com- 
stock Co Ltd, supply & installation of air 
conditioning system, Wireless Station. 
Ottawa Ont: George Cashman Ltd, repairs 
to concrete girders etc, COD, Plouffe Park. 
St Catharines Ont: Brant Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of concrete floors & 


ancillary work, Lake St Armoury. Timmins 
Ont: Smith & Elston Co Ltd, renovations 
to heating & ventilation system, Armoury. 
Winnipeg Man: A M Tallman, asphalt 
paving, Minto Armoury. Penhold Alta: 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 
Co Ltd, improvements to sewage disposal 
plant, RCAF Station. Jericho Beach B C: 
Neil Meyer, exterior painting of bldgs 47 
& 104 & hangars 2 & 3. Vancouver B C: M 
Sleightholme & Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of hangars 5 & 6. 


Department of Defence Production 


Berry Mills N B: Rayner Construction 
Ltd, construction of concrete roadway. 
Camp Sussex N B: Horsnell Machine & 
Tron Works Ltd, construction & installation 
of dishwashing counters & sinks. Chatham 
N B: Stewart Butler Ltd, painting interior 
of bldgs, RCAF Station. Coldbrook N B: 
John Flood & Sons Ltd, demolition of brick 
chimney & erection of steel stack. Saint 
John N B: WL Collings, dismantling & 
removing bldgs on Partridge Island. Corn- 
wallis N S: Fred Cleveland, painting 
exterior of bldgs, HMCS “Cornwallis”. 
Dartmouth N S: RJ Frosst & Co, painting 
interior of houses, Naval Radio Station, 
Albro Lake. Halifax N S: Halifax Painters 
& Decorators, painting interior of bldgs, 
HMCS “Stadacona”. Newport Corner N S: 
Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, alterations 
to transmitter bldg, Naval Radio Station. 
Montreal Que: McDonnel Ship Repairs 
Ltd, repair of boiler room, Belair St 
Armouries. Centralia Ont: Aston Iron 
Works of Canada Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tions to control tower bldg, RCAF Station. 
Clinton Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, 
painting exterior of houses, RCAF Station. 


Oshawa Ont: Ontario Bldg & Cleaning Co 
Ltd, cleaning, repainting & repair of all 
exterior brick & stonework at Armoury. 
Ottawa Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, 
gravelling, oiling & repairing potholes on 
road, Connaught Rifle Ranges; J C Robin- 
son & Sons Ltd, installation of transformer 
vault, Wallis House. Petawawa Ont: E 
Biederman, replastering walls & repainting 
of bldg at Camp. Timmins Ont: Geo E 
Knowles Ltd, re-roofing of bldg, Armoury. 
Trenton Ont: Quinte Plumbing, Heating 
& Electric Co, cleaning of sewers, Middle- 
ton Park. Uplands Ont: M & S Martin, 
grading & seeding, RCAF Station. Gimli 
Man: West End Contractors Ltd, con- 
struction of control booth in hangar, RCAF 
Station. Winnipeg Man: Superior Roofing 
Co Ltd, installation of bonded roof on 
bldg, Fort Osborne Barracks; R J Dupuis 
Construction Ltd, alterations & additions 
to bldg, Fort Osborne Barracks; Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, removal & installation of 
fuel tanks, HMCS “Chippawa”. Namao 
Alta: Diamond-Up Painters & Decorators, 
painting interior & exterior of school, RCAF 
Station; R H Palmer Ltd, installation of 
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aluminum frame screens on bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Hsquimalt Harbour B C: Hume 
& Rumble Ltd, supply & installation of 
underground cable to McCarthy Island. 
Vancouver B C: J Boshard & Son Ltd, 
waterproofing of exterior walls, Bessborough 


Armouries. Vedder Crossing B C: M 
Sleightholme & Co Ltd, painting exterior 
of bldgs RCSME, Camp Chilliwack. Vic- 
toria B C: Victoria Paving Co Ltd, paving, 
Work Point Barracks. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of Pier A-1. 


Saint 


John Harbour N B: Standard Dredging Co Ltd, maintenance dredging & related work. 
Montreal Harbour Que: E GM Cape & Co, construction of wharf extension, sections 50-53. 


National Research Council 
Ottawa Ont: Code Construction Co Ltd, construction of service trench to bldg M-36, 


Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Between Beavermouth & Revelstoke B C: Western Water Wells Ltd, subsurface 
investigation on Columbia River. near Revelstoke B C: B C Engineering Co Ltd, surveys 


& investigations on Columbia River. 


Department of Public Works 


Battle Harbour, Cartwright, Hopedale & 
Nain, Labrador: Twillingate Engineering 
& Construction Co Ltd, erection of RCMP 
Detachment Bldgs. Bay de Verde Nfld: 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, harbour 
repairs & improvements. Carbonear Nfld: 
Kenney Construction Co, construction of 
federal bldg. Grand Falls Nfld: Eastern 
Woodworkers Ltd, construction of married 
quarters for RCMP. Portugal Cove Nfld: 
Concrete Products (Newfoundland) Ltd, 
construction of breakwater. St Alban’s 
Nfld: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, recon- 
struction of wharf. Twillingate Nfld: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Cove Head P E I: Edward McCallum, con- 
struction of landing. Egmont Bay P E TI: 
Noye & Raynor, construction of retaining 
wall. Grand River South P E I: Ralph 
Tord, construction of wharf extension. 
Souris P FE I: County Construction Co Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Summerside P E I: 
Inman Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installa- 
tion of heating system in warehouse on 
railway wharf. Wood Islands P E I: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Amherst N S: 
Robb Engineering Works Ltd, *construction 
of “A” frame for dredge “PWD No 22”. 
Bedford Basin N S: T C Gorman (Nova 
Scotia) Ltd, jetty extension, RCN Maga- 
zines. Broad Cove (Hast Side) N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Chegoggin Dyke N 8S: L E & P E Arm- 
strong, breakwater repairs. Halifax N S: 
Nova Scotia Waterproofers Ltd, repairs to 
weeping tile & waterproofing exterior foun- 
dation walls, Camphill Hospital. Mabou 
Bridge N S: MacDonald & MacDonald, 
wharf reconstruction. Pictow NS: Fer- 
.guson Industries Ltd, *repairs to scow 
“PWD No 167”. Point Tupper:N S: RA 
Douglas Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Sydney 
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N S: M R Chappel, construction of offi- 
cers’ quarters for RCMP. Three Fathom 
Harbour, Halifax, N S: Naugles Sand & 
Gravel Co Ltd, *dredging. Campbellton 
N B: Ralph Sharp, repairs to ferry wharf; 
Tracy Construction Inc, deep water wharf 
repairs. Malloch’s Beach N B: Saint John 
Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Moncton 
N B: Parsons Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of Administration Bldg & garage 
for RCMP. Petit Rocher N B: Connolly 
Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Tracadie N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, 
wharf extension. Welchpool N B: L G & 
M H Smith Ltd, wharf repairs. Baie St 
Paul Que: Germain Boily, *dredging. 
Beloeil Station Que: Theode Robidoux, 
removal of concrete debris blocking the 
ship channel. Bonaventure Que: Fortunat 
Bernard, *dredging. Cap a lAigle Que: 
C Dufour & J M Dufour, wharf enlarge- 
ment. Etang du Nord Que: Marcel Cauvier 
& J E Keays, wharf extension. Grande 
Entrée Que: Les Entreprises de l’Est Ltée, 
landing extension. Grande Riviére Que: 
Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, wharf 
repairs. Grande Vallée Que: Charles Ver- 
reault, extension to East jetty. Grindstone 
(Cap aux Meules) Que: Eastern Entre- 
prises Ltd, construction of garage & 
addition & alterations to public bldg. 
L’Ascension Que: Alphonse Montminy, 
construction of wharf. Mont Louis Que: 
Capt Edgar Jourdain, extension to wharf. 
Montreal Que: Meco Electric Ine, installa- 
tion of fluorescent lighting & other changes, 
phase II, Customs Bldg, 105 McGill St. 


Pointe Jaune Que: Athanase Tapp, hauling 


plant & slipway. Rimouski Que: Rimouski 


Ready-Mix Inc, extension to protection 


wall. Roberval Que: Capt Edgar Jourdain, 
extension to breakwater. Rwisseaw Leblanc 


} 
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Que: Bert Dimock, landing enlargement. 
St Roch des Aulnaies Que: Alphonse Mont- 
miny, reconstruction of wharf. Trois Pis- 
toles Que: Alphonse Montminy, improve- 
ments to wharf. Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan 
« Son Ltd, road grading & paving, Civil 
Defence College. Burlington Channel Ont: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Fort William 


(Mission River) Ont: McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd, *dredging. Gore Bay 


Ont: Stewart Clarke, construction of freight 
shed. Hamilton Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Little Current Ont: McNamara 
“Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Midland 
(Tiffin) Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd, 
*dredging. Ottawa Ont: Thomas Fuller 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to monkey 
pens, Virus Laboratory. Port Arthur Ont: 
MeNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
St Williams Ont: Dean Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Melfort Sask: Myers 
“Construction Co Ltd, construction of staff 
‘boarding house, Experimental Station. 
Edmonton Alta: Wilson & Wilson Ltd, 
installation of new foundations for certain 
bldgs, Charles Camsell Indian Hospital. 
Agassiz B C: T & FE Construction, con- 
-struction of residence for superintendent, 
“Experimental Farm. Harrison River B C: 
Fraser River Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. 
.New Westminster B C: Bennett & White 


Construction Co Ltd, addition to public 
bldg; Star Shipyards (Mercer’s) Ltd, *con- 
struction of eight wooden pontoons for 
Dredge “PWD No 322”; John Manly Ltd, 
*construction of steel dredge tender for 
dredge “PWD No 322”. Port Alberni B C: 
Raynor & Bracht Ltd, placement of fill & 
gravel, Assembly wharf. Port Hardy B C: 
Horie & Tynan Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of floats & approach. Port Hope 
B C: Scuffler Dredge Co Ltd, *dredging in 
Fraser River. Skidegate B C: McKenzie 
Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Squamish B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & 
Contracting Co, wharf repairs & float 
extension (boat harbour). Tahsis B C: 
West Coast Ventures Ltd, construction of 
seaplane landing. Trail B C: Fame Brick 
Construction Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations to federal bldg 
& examining warehouse; West Coast Sal- 
vage & Contracting Co Ltd, *construction 
of two wooden service scows for dredge 
“PWD No 322”; Western Bridge & Steel 
Fabricators Ltd, *construction of welded 
steel pontoons & spare parts for Dredge 
“PWD No 322”; Allied Builders Ltd, *con- 
struction of steel hull to replace that of 
Launch “Esquimalt”. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Pine Nfld: S J Clark, construction 
‘of dwellings & fog alarm bldg. Gander 
_Nfld: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, airport 
lighting. Stephenville Nfld: Terminal Con- 


:struction Co Ltd, additional airport 
‘development; Terminal Construction Co 
‘Ltd, construction of concrete bridge. 


‘Wesleyville Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construc- 
-tion Ltd, construction of radio beacon 
“bldg, ete. St Peters Canal N S: T C Gorman 
‘(N 8S) Ltd, rehabilitation of wharf, ete. 
‘Sydney N S: Accurate Electric, construc- 
‘tion of airport lighting facilities. /rederic- 
‘ton N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
-additional airport development. Dorval 
‘Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, con- 
:struction of entrance road; Canamont 
‘Construction Co, construction of Terminal 
lbldg. Mont Joli Que: Michaud & 
‘Simard Inc, additional airport develop- 
“ment. Almonte Ont: Howard R Davey, 
construction of monitoring station. Fort 
William Ont: North West Electric Co Ltd, 


construction of airport lighting. London 
Ont: Accurate Electric, construction of air- 
port lighting. Peterborough Ont: The 
Canadian Bridge Co Ltd, construction of 
swing bridge on Warsaw Road. Timmins 
Ont: Standard Paving Ltd, additional air- 
port development. Windsor Ont: Roy 
Beattie Construction, construction of air- 
port lighting. Winnipeg Man: Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting. Saskatoon Sask: Wirtanen Elec- 
tric Co Ltd, construction of approach light- 
ing. Cowley Alta: Lethbridge Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of dwelling & garage. 
Prince George B C: Prince George Con- 
struction Co, construction of addition to 
Administration Bldg. Sand Heads, Fraser 
River B C: Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, construction of lighthouse pier. 
Smithers B C: Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, 
additional airport development. Yellow- 
knife N W T: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, 
construction of airport lighting. 


Net general expenditure of provincial 
“governments reached all-time high levels 
in the year ending March 31, 1955, a 
preliminary analysis by the Dominion 
‘Bureau of Statistics showed. All principal 


expenditure’ items were larger in 1954-55 
than in the preceding! year: on transporta- 
tion, ‘health, social welfare,'. education, 
natural résources and contributions to 
municipalities. 
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Wases, Hours and ~ 
Working Conditions _ 


Working Conditions of Plant 
Employees in Manufacturing 


Most recent survey of working conditions indicates continued spreading 
of three-week vacations and five-day, 40-hour work week in Canadian 
manufacturing. Other working conditions showed little change in year 


Further evidence of the spread of three- 
week vacations and the five-day, 40-hour 
week in Canadian manufacturing industries 
was provided by the survey of working 
conditions conducted in April 1955. Other 
working conditions covered by the survey, 
however, underwent little change from a 
year earlier. 

The proportion of non-office employees 
in plants having a weekly schedule of 40 
hours or less was almost 58 per cent in 
1955, compared with 53 per cent at the 
time of the 1954 survey. The accompanying 
table indicates that this shift was largely 
due to changes from weekly schedules of 
between 41 and 45 hours to the 40-hour 
week. The proportion of employees on a 
work week longer than 45 hours changed 
very little during the year. The proportion 
on a five-day week was somewhat higher 
in 1955 than in 1954, 

A paid vacation of three weeks after 15 
years’ service has become the policy in 
plants employing four out of every nine 
workers covered by the survey. In 1951, 
plants employing an almost identical pro- 
portion of the workers had a three-week 
vacation policy but only one in five were 
granted a vacation of this length after 15 
years, the more common service stipulation 
being 20 or more years. 


In 1955, almost 7 per cent of the em- 
ployees were in establishments granting 
four weeks. 

Paid statutory holiday practice was not 
significantly different in 1955 from that of 
a year earlier. A somewhat larger propor- 
tion of employees were in plants where 
eight paid holidays were provided; 56 per 
cent of the workers now receive at least 
eight paid holidays, compared with 52 
per cent in 1954. 

The survey revealed no marked changes 
in practice governing overtime and shift 
differentials, although the proportion of 
employees in plants where extra shifts were 
scheduled, either regularly or occasionally, 
was higher than in previous years. Similarly, 
changes in the extent of pension plans, 
group life insurance and sickness and acci- 
dent benefit plans were negligible, although 
a significant increase in the provision of 
physicians’ services was shown. 

For the first time, the survey sought 
information this year on the frequency of 
pay days and on pay methods. The 
predominant practice for plant employees, 
as the table shows, was a weekly pay 
cheque. 


Procedures Followed in Annual Survey of Working Conditions 


_The annual survey of working condi- 
tions conducted by the Department in 
April of each year covers an average of 
6,500 manufacturing establishments, most 


of which have 15 or more employees. In 
1955, non-office employees in reporting 
plants totalled 765,000, which with 196,000 
office employees represents almost three- 
quarters of the total employed in manu- 
facturing. Almost 90 per cent of the 
plants to which questionnaires were sent 
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submitted returns. Breakdowns by indus- 
try and by province of the information 
contained in the accompanying table will 
be available in tabular form shortly. They 
may be obtained on request to the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. Future issues of the 
Lasour Gazetre will contain more 
detailed analyses of some of the topics 
covered in the present article. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 


MANUFACTURING 
_ —————— — —- — —- ——-—- —- -- = 
Percentage of Plant Employees 
April 1, April 1, April 1, October 1, 
1955 1954 1953 1951 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
MS UNIO SIOE, Shea suigtleed tues enhanced ee ve « 57-9 52-8 43-3 35-8 
Oe Me DOTTED LT hi vlc ala ds avia'ne oG:ee¥ cans vive 11-5 13-9 15-3 13-4 
RMN RR TEE So, vs cctbcewd mab pbideabanroced eb 6-8 7+7 10-1 11-5 
MISES E Cou cbt sks tis ree ues sete devatesness ee 11-2 12-5 15-4 16-7 
re ais MORE TDS Pi uleid cand kur puvGlvdaescs tu oeees sedes 1-8 1-7 2-0 2-3 
POM PC EAR oes Dee eel ee irdn ceseko oCdpauineiess 7-1 7-2 9-6 14-4 
Se RMS eR td) PUL a is guess ds'sdibidtes v's.000408 3+7 4-2 4-3 5-9 
PaO DUTT CARO ODE (9) oo osc. ci'vis aa cdins's weecebbies vsteeedys 83-9 82-5 78-5 69-7 
Vacations with Pay— 
mployees in establishments reporting one week or more with 
Re ERO VOME OP ION s puoi adiecs'\sivacasecuchyracuvedyte . 99°+7 99-2 99-3 99-1 
Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay... 92-4 92-0 92-6 89-2 
‘Two weeks with pay 
UeeT S WORE Oe 1ABR Rau bays Vis versa ds oe beseceseretes 15-6 15-5 14-9 14-2 
NL. VEU, bio x Ge bce Ceaca¥ ab aesdelsncce hens 11-4 10°3 9-6 9-3 
a ee eee eee ee a oe eee ae 27-0 25-5 22-5 16-2 
TREE CR ae wl tn cy vad sedeee es 34°7 35-2 40-4 46-2 
a Bi. BR Be al Fee A eh ee ne nN 3-7 5-5 5-2 3-3 
Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay... 60-0 53-6 50-8 45-5 
Three weeks with pay 
ORME LOE CHAT 0) WOAEW, Gi icc rswarebissedudvenscndceaecee 3-2 2-0 1-4 1-1 
SNe ete Le oie Rian bd lew Ors Rae aR Sur 6.50 05:0.0 «00 ee 43-7 36-9 28-8 19-5 
I etiete CRGINES fonexk wierd Peers wal da «2 2.00% 6-4 6-9 10-9 12-1 
URS EI UIC, SG farce Fe cheesy VE <b veka ve'dek tu be 6-7 7-8 9-7 12-8 
Employees in establishments reporting four weeks with pay... . 6-8 5-0 4-0 2-3 
Four weeks with pay 
DT Se ly A een AR Ee Pee: ORT Tt Er ree 5-8 4-1 3°3 2-0 
EOE PROT ET CALM oc Wle tT C RUT or Vib v0 ¥ Oss ooslieais 1-0 9 7 3 
Paid Statutory Holidays— 
‘mployees in establishments reporting paid statutory holidays, 94-4 93-6 94-7 89-3 
Employees in establishments where the following number of 
statutory holidays are paid for: 
PETC ESE TEs tier iancn cuMn's inant rh agvNe cue nadbie 14-3 17-2 17-0 19-4 
es citslecewe f Ochs % CAIs cE SEN ot PES 8 000% be 12-6 13-1 14-5 15-5 
poo OS A eee eee Perea 11-2 11-3 12-6 9-9 
DET MRLORE PUNE TERT Fs ctrl ets eres CF Erb swe SEs ve 47°3 43-4 41-4 37-8 
ey Pen TeRe ee CT Ter ee 9-0 8-6 9-2 6-7 
Premium Rates— 
Employees in establishments where time and one-half is paid 
after daily or weekly hours........ccccsccsecesseenvsceess pT Al ba ae Po 92-2 90-2 
Shift Differentials— 
Employees in establishments where shift work is performed. ... TEU: nae alaeitean, 71-0 65-2 
Employees in establishments where shift differentials are paid... O88 eawscennaas.s OORT, Sous ake 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 
mployees in establishments reporting: 

ME OT Ee 6 115 Sa oh cthLidinihe dee s'eu sce cay 6 61-1 PRN ar wi tseraide 51-9(3) 
ena Ete TOMER NOR. Cols ou cn vaetodse so cuvenadvans sia 85-6 BON dese consleeamwoee tam 
POOMTHEMOM MON TURIUS pa yie.ohtaides sbldu sa Wikis ev wakes cccves 86°5 BOD lertens: cath¥es opaetran texan 
Ee ee se ocer ct ee tr ti eer res 86-2 ST) eae Se eae 
Physicians’ services in hospital............000eeceeeeeeeee 70-4 DSTO [eves Cesnun cleenee eerste 
Physicians’ home and office calls.......... 06.6. 060s evans 45-8 BU eH Sect caver tale cite Mat mot 
Insurance plan providing cash compensation for wage loss 

EEN es Fallin Vig syst hashes scuba we OED 74-7 TC Rane roe arith AP Pes eee 
Pay Practice— ’ 
Employees in establishments reporting pay day— 

PE GST ii dh sf bikedabatrnss a eer ieds meee. [| Pe ea ara es ge er | Ae Ree 

a er OB RM IM Cia a se Tt aka la xG nee! snip nano od ade dat EGTA aN Wie Deeg ie 65 (- AE ie 
; Sl PADRES ART CRORE aie ts a vxn i Alii e909. ci0eih 6 tn 6 8:0 bale BAQah) ctthss RBI «bua te Rison eres cl rea 
Methods of Payment— 


Employees in establishments reporting payment by— 


1) Includes a small number of employees of establishments reporting alternate schedules of 5 and 5} days. ; 
f Establishments accounting for 63 per cent of the employees reported regular shift work; in those employing 15 


per cent, shifts were worked occasionally. 
(8) Estimated, 
7 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, August 1955* 


Declines occurred during August in the 
number of existing strikes and lockouts, 
in the number of workers involved and in 
the time loss, compared with the previous 
month. About half the idleness in August 
was caused by a dispute involving 1,940 
aircraft factory workers at Downsview 
(Toronto), Ont. 

The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 17 of the 25 disputes in existence 
during August. Of the other stoppages, 
four arose over union questions, three over 
reduced wages and one over the dismissal 
of a worker. 

Preliminary figures for August 1955 show 
a total of 25 strikes and lockouts, involving 
6,442 workers, with a time loss of 92,525 
man-days, compared with 32 strikes and 
lockouts during July 1955, with 10,913 
workers involved and a loss of 96,335 days. 
In August 1954 there were 20 strikes and 
lockouts, 3,959 workers involved and a loss 
of 48,210 days. 


For the first eight months of 1955 
preliminary figures show a total of 106 
strikes and lockouts, involving 31,905 


workers, with a time loss of 554,848 man- 
days. In the same period in 1954 there 
were 122 strikes and lockouts, 31,490 
workers involved and a loss of 469,911 days. 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in June 1955 was 146 and 
16 were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 162 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress, 98,500 workers were involved and 
a time loss of 1,327,000 days caused. 

Of the 146 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in June, seven, directly 
involving 1,600 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 72, directly 
involving 5,600 workers, over other wage 
questions; one, directly involving 100 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book, 
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Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in August 1955 was 0-11 per cent 
of the estimated working time; July 1955, 
0-12 per cent; August 1954, 0-06 per cent; 
the first eight months of 1955, 0-08 per 
cent; and the first eight months of 1954, 
0-07 per cent. 

Of the 25 stoppages in existence during 
August, three were settled in favour of the 
workers, three were compromise  settle- 
ments and three were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 16 disputes 
were still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s 
clothing factory workers at Montreal, Que., 
on February 23, 1954, and radio parts 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont. on 
November 1, 1954.) 


workers, over questions as to working hours; 
10, directly involving 800 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 54, directly 
involving 3,300 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
two, directly involving 100 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. 


Australia 

The Australian Monthly Bulletin of 
Employment Statistics for April 1955 
reported a total of 383 industrial disputes 
resulting in work stoppages for the first 
quarter of 1955, involving 108,387 workers, 
with a time loss of 185,615 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July 1955 show 
425 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 750,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 3,200,000 man-days, — 
Corresponding figures for June 1955 were 
500 stoppages involving 500,000 workers and 
a loss of 3,400,000 days. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, September 1, 1955 


The consumer price index rose 0-3 per 
cent, from 116-4 to 116-8, between August 
1 and September 1, the third monthly 
increase in a row. The rise brought the 
index up to the same level as a year 
earlier. 

The change was largely attributable to 
higher food costs, although two other com- 
ponents were fractionally higher. 

The change in the food index, from 
112°4 to 113-7, resulted from higher prices 
for coffee, butter, margarine, eggs, most 
items of beef, and all cuts of fresh and 
cured pork. Almost all fresh and canned 
fruits and vegetables registered lower prices. 

The shelter series moved from 129-8 to 
130-0 under the influence of fractional 
advances in both the rent and home- 
ownership components. 

Clothing remained unchanged at 107°8, a 
few slight increases and decreases balancing 
each other. 

Household operation remained practically 
unchanged, moving from 115-8 to 115-9, 
largely as a result of seasonally higher 
prices for coal. 

A further decline in the price of auto- 
mobiles, which outweighed advances in 
automobile maintenance, accounted for the 
change in other commodities and services 
from 118-0 to 117-9. 

The index one year earlier (September 1, 
1954) was also 116-8. Group indexes on 
that date were: food 113-8, shelter 127-2, 
clothing 109-5, household operation 117-2, 
and other commodities and services 117-6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1955 


Between July 2 and August 1, 1955, 
consumer price indexes for nine regional 
cities showed advances ranging from. 0-1 
per cent in Montreal to 1-2 per cent in 
St. John’s. The index for Toronto declined 
0-2 per cent over the month. 

Food indexes were higher in all cities 
except Toronto, the decreases of 0-7 of a 
point in that city contrasting with increases 
ranging from 0-2 of a point in Montreal 
to 2-6 points in Saskatoon-Regina. 

The shelter index was slightly higher 
in three cities and unchanged in the other 
seven. 

The few changes in clothing prices 
resulted in slightly lower indexes in three 
cities; six were unchanged and one was 
slightly higher. 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


Changes in household operation indexes 
were small, the slight increase resulting 
from higher prices for household supplies. 

Increased hospital service rates in St. 
John’s and higher transit fares in Winnipeg 
were reflected in higher other commodities 
and services indexes in those two cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July 2 and August 1 were 
as follows: St. John’s +1-3 to 195-87; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0-8 to 115-1; Win- 
nipeg +0-6 to 116-1; Saint John +-0-5 to 
117-8; Edmonton-Calgary +-0-5 to 114-6; 
Halifax +0-4 to 115-1; Ottawa +0-3 to 
117-3; Vancouver +0-3 to 116-8; Mont- 
real +0-1 to 116-8; Toronto —0-2 to 
118°5. 


Wholesale Prices, August 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
advanced 0-5 per cent to 219-6 from 218-4 
between July and August. Five of the eight 
major component groups advanced, two 
declined and one remained unchanged. 

The largest increase was shown by the 
iron and its products index, which rose 
3-9 per cent to 226-0, with all sub-groups 
contributing to the advance. A substantial 
increase in copper, accompanied by lesser 
increases in aluminum sheet, silver, gold, 
solder and tin, moved the non-ferrous 
metals group index up 2-1 per cent to 118°8. 
Animal products advanced 0:3 per cent 
to 228-6. 

Wood, wood products and paper moved 
up 0:3 per cent to 296-0 in response to 
higher prices for cedar lumber and shingles, 
spruce lumber and hardwoods. A slightly 
higher rate for the United States dollar in 
terms of Canadian funds caused increases 
in newsprint and woodpulp. An increase in 
industrial gases outweighed a decrease in 
shellac to put chemicals and allied products 
up 0-1 per cent to 176-5. 

Vegetable products dropped 1 per cent to 
193-9, largely due to a decrease in potato 
prices. Fibres, textiles and textile products 
declined 0-4 per cent to 226-0 when 
decreases in cotton fabrics, worsted and 
woollen cloth, domestic and imported raw 
wool, and raw cotton outweighed an 
increase in cotton yarns. Non-metallic 
minerals stood unchanged at 173-7. 


Canadian farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets receded 2-4 per cent to 
204-8 from 209-8 in July. Field products 
dropped 6:5 per cent to 159-0 from 170-0, 


tOn base June 1951100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


tndex_1949= 100 


largely due to substantial decreases in 
potato prices. Animal products moved up 
0-4 per cent to 250-6 from 249-5. 
Residential building material prices 
advanced 0°5 per cent to 285-5 from 284-2. 
Lumber, steel pipe, wire nails and metal 


weatherstripping were up, while shellac 
showed a small price decrease. Non- 


residential building material prices rose 1-6 
per cent to 124-2 from 122-3, mainly due 
to increases in steel and other metal items 
including steel pipe and wire nails. Lumber 
and roofing materials also showed small 
increases. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1955 


The United States consumer price index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statisties, 
dropped 0-2 per cent between mid-July and 
mid-August after two successive rises. The 
food index dropped substantially but house 
furnishings prices were also lower. 


index 1949=108 


1955 


At mid-August, the index stood at 114-5 
(1947-49=100); at mid-July it was 114-7. 
The August 1955 reading was 0:4 per cent 
lower than that of August last year. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, June 1955 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the British Ministry of Labour rose from 
110-6 to 112-9 (Jan. 1952=100) between 
mid-May and mid-June. In mid-June 1954 
it stood at 107:3. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, July 1955 


The British index rose, for the second 
suecessive month, between mid-June and 
mid-July to reach a level of 113-3. A year 
earlier the index stood at 109-1 and at 
the beginning of 1955, at 110-2. 


Report of Board 


(Continued from page 1163) 


5-day week for the announcers, if scheduling 
arrangements satisfactory to both the com- 
pany and the union can be made. 


(c) Subject to the approval of the com- 
pany and the union, the caretaker will be 
assigned a 5-day work week. 


5. Except’ as hereinabove provided, the 
terms and conditions of the agreement 
between the parties dated February 1, 1954, 
shall be continued in the new agreement. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Eric G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Harotp Daty, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Mitter Srewart, 
Member. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 16th day 
of July 1955. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give number 
(numeral) of the publication desired and 
the month in which it was listed in THE 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

List No. 86. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada. Developing a Safety 
Program for City Employees, by W. D. 
Heisel. Chicago, 1954. Pp. 5. 


2. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Safety Topics in 
the Construction Industry and Public 
Employment, as presented in Sessions of 
the Construction and Public Employee 
Sections ... Chicago, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 1955. Pp. 40. 


3. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Safety Topics in 
the Metal Products Industries, Automotive 
and Machine Shop Industries, Power Press 
and Forging Operations, as presented in 
sessions of the Automotive and Machine 
Shop and Power Press Sections ... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1955. Pp. 28. 


4, National Safety Congress, 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Safety Topics in 
the Mining Industry,. as presented in 
sessions of the Mining Section ... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1955. Pp. 88. 


5. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Safety Topics in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, as presented 
in sessions of the Pulp and Paper Section 
...Chicago, National Safety Council, 1955. 
Pp. 44. 

6. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Safety Topics in 
the Textile Industry, as presented in 
sessions of the Textile Section ...Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1955. Pp. 8. 


7. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Topics in Farm 
Safety, as presented in sessions of the Farm 
Conference ...Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1955. Pp. 40. 


8. National Safety Congress. 42nd, 
Chicago, 1954. Current Topics in Home 
Safety, as presented in sessions of the Home 


Safety Conference...Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1955. Pp. 24. 
Accidents 

9. National Safety Council. Accident 
Facts. 1955 ed. Chicago, 1955. Pp. 96. 


10. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Accident Causes and Cause Coding, by 
Frank 8. McElroy. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955. Pp. 16. A pamphlet prepared for the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety, Washington, 1954. 

11. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Estimating Costs of Industrial Accidents, 
by Rollin H. Simonds. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955. Pp. 7. A pamphlet prepared for the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety, Washington, 1954. 

12. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Investigation of Accidents for Cause and 
Remedy, by H. Gene Miller. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 6. A pamphlet prepared 
for the President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety, Washington, 1954. 


13. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Work Injury Rates, by H. H. Brainerd and 
R. L. Distad. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 8. A pamphlet prepared for the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety, Washington, 1954. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


14. Perlman, Mark. Judges in Industry; 
a Study of Labour Arbitration in Australia. 
Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 
1954. Pp. 219. 


15. Shroff, Aloo Dinshaw. The Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration of Industrial 
Disputes in India. (Special reference to 
Bombay Province). Bombay, Popular Book 
Depot, 1953. Pp. 270. 


16. Tyndall, Arthur. The Settlement of 
Labor Disputes in New Zealand. Cam- 
bridge, Industrial Relations Section, Dept. 
of Economics and Social Science, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1955. 
Pp. 57. Mr. Tyndall is a judge of the New 
Zealand Court of Arbitration. 
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Civil Service 


17. Australia. Public Service Board. 
Thirtieth Report on the Commonwealth 
Public Service for the Year ended 30th 
June, 1954. Canberra, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955. Pp. 26. 

18. U.S. Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Goyern- 
ment (1953-1955). Legal Services and 
Procedure; a Report to the Congress. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 115. 


Employment Management 


19. British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Education and Training in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. Seventh Training Confer- 
ence held 27-29 October, 1954. London, 
IP EGH leone ave Supplement. Study 
Group Reports. London, 1955. Pp. 36. 

20. Clark, Frederick Le Gros. New 
Jobs for Old Workers; an Examination of 
the Statistical Evidence for the Provision 
of Alternative Occupations, by F. Le Gros 
Clark and Agnes C. Dunne. London, 
Nuffield Foundation, 1955. Pp. 19. 

21. Fisher, Waldo Emmanuel. Develop- 
ment of Supervisory Personnel. Pasadena, 
Calif., Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 1951. 
Ppsiok. 

22. Gray, Robert Davis. Conducting an 
Employee Opinion Poll by Questionnaire, 
by Robert D. Gray, L. Robert Sorensen 
and Gloria M. Fowler. Pasadena, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, California Institute 
of Technology, 1953. Pp. 20. 

23. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Edueation Department, Instructor’s 
Manual for Productivity, Gauge of 
Economic Performance. Prepared by the 
Education Department in collaboration with 
the Research Department. New York, n.d. 
IPG. LG: 

24. Oregon. University. Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Service. Fringe 
Benefits in Municipal Employment; a 
Survey of Practices in Oregon Cities having 
over 1,000 Population. Eugene, 1954. 
Pp. 44. : 


Industrial Health 


25. Great Britain. Industrial Injuries 
Advisory Council. Raynaud’s Phenom- 
enon; Report in Accordance with Section 
61 of the National Insurance (Industrial 


Injuries) Act, 1946, on the Question 
whether Raynaud’s Phenomenon should 
be prescribed under the Act. London 
H.MS.0., 1954. Pp. 15. 


26. International Labour Office. Safety 
and Health of Workers; the Task of the 


International Labour Organization, Geneva, 
1954. Pp. 32. 
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Industrial Relations 


27. Employers Association of Chicago. 
Industrial Relations Survey, 1955. Chicago, 
1955. Pp. 40. : 


28. Paterson, Donald _ Gildersleeve. 
. Industrial Relations Research; Ten 
Years of Progress, by Donald G. Paterson 
and Dale Yoder, with the assistance of 
Herbert G. Heneman and Roberta J. 


Nelson. Minneapolis, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota, 1955. 
Pp. 49. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


29. Bouvier, Emile. Le Droit du Travail 
au Québec. Montreal, Editions Bellarmin, 
1954. Pp. 31. 


30. Iserman, Theodore R. Three Taft- 
Hartley Issues: I. Secondary Boycotts. 
II. “Mandatory” Injunctions. III. Replaced 
Strikers’ Votes. New York, American 
Enterprise Association, 1955. Pp. 32. 

31. Reilly, Gerard Denis. State Rights 
and the Law of Labor Relations. New 
York, American Enterprise Association, 
1955. Pp. 35. 


32. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations.. Report pursuant to H. 
Res. 115 on matters relating to the labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 33. 


Labour Organization 


33. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, Montreal Joint Board. From 
Drudgery to Dignity, 1915-1955, Fortieth 
Anniversary. Montreal, 1955. Pp. 28. 
“The series of articles which compose this 
book describe the different phases in the 
development of [the ACWA] in Montreal.” 


34. Amalgamated Union of Building 
Trade Workers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Thirty-Fourth Annual Report 
from the Last Meeting Night in December, 
1953, to the Last Meeting Night in Decem- 
ber 1954. London, 1955. Pp. 91. 


35. Bombay (State). Registrar of 
Trade Unions. Annual Report on the 
Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, for the State of Bombay, 1953-1954. 
Bombay, Government Press, 1955. Pp. 251. 


36. British Columbia Federation of 
Labour. Proceedings, Eleventh Annual 
Convention, January 8th and 9th, 1956, 
Vancouver, B.C. Vancouver, 1955. Pp. 92. 


37. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Proceedings of the Sixteenth Consti- 
tional Convention, December 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
1954, Los Angeles, California. Washington, 
1955. Pp. 672. 


38. Daily Labor Press, Tokyo. The 
Labor Union Movement in Postwar Japan. 
Tokyo, 1954. Pp. 97. 

39. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. General 
Motors Department. Jn GM Forward... 
1955. Detroit, 1955. Pp. 33. 

40. Reuther, Walter Philip. This is the 
New Beginning. Address to the CIO execu- 
tive Board, February 24, 1955. Washing- 
ton, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
1955. Pp. 35. Discussion of merger agree- 
ment signed Feb. 9, 1955, between AFL 
and CIO. 

41. Tracey, Herbert. The British Trade 
Union Movement. Brussels, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1954. 
Poe 105. 

42. Trades Union Congress. 
TUC ws doing, 1956. 


What the 
London, 1955. Pp. 56. 


Labour Supply 

43. Alberta. Bureau of Statistics. 
Employment and Trade _ Statistics of 
Service and Merchandise Trade Establish- 
ments, Alberta, 1953. Edmonton, 1955. 
Eo mel 


44. Alberta. Bureau of Statistics. 
Employment Statistics and Expenditures 
of Firms engaged in the Development of 
Alberta Oil Resources, 1953. Edmonton, 
1955. Pp. 13. 


45. Johnson, Alfred L. Factors in select- 
ing Engineering and Science Graduates for 
Employment. Pasadena, Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, California Institute of Tech- 
nology [1954?] Pp. 21. 


46. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Shortages of Scientists and Engineers in 
Industrial Research. Prepared for the 
National Science Foundation. Washing- 
ton, U.S. National Science Foundation, 
O65. Pp. 17.2, 


Labouring Classes 


47. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. International 
Labour Conference. Proposed Action by 
H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland on 
Certain Recommendations adopted at the 
86th session, 1953, and on Certain Conven- 
tions previously adopted by the Conference. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1955. Pp. 5. 


48. International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians. 8th, Geneva, 1954. Record 
of the Highth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 23 November- 
3 December 1954; Summary. Geneva, 1955. 
Pp. 31. At head of title: International 
Labour Office. Governing Body. 128th 
session. Third item on the agenda. 


49. International Labour Office. The 
Organization and Administration of Hous- 
ing and Building Societies. Geneva, 1949. 
Pp. 33. 


50. New York (State). State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination. Report of 
Progress, 1951. Albany, 1952. Pp. 109. 


51. U.S. Department of Labor. Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Safety and Health. Factory 
Inspection Standards and Qualifications for 
Factory Inspectors. Washington, G.P.O., 


1939. Pp. 10. 

52. Workers’ Educational Association 
(Great Britain). Annual Report, 1954. 
London, 1955. Pp. 112. 


53. Yiddish Scientific Institute. Toward 
the History of the Jewish Labor Move- 
ment: Proceedings of the First Session of 
the Editorial Advisory Council of the Yivo 
History of the Jewish Labor Movement in 


the United States. New York, 1954. 
Pp. 36. 
Social Security 

54. Commerce Clearing House. Fxpla- 


nation of Social Security Law as amended 
in 1954; including the Social Security 
Amendments of 1954, approved September 
1, 1954. CCH current law handybook ed. 
Chicago, 1954. Pp. 128. 


55. Great Britain. Government Actuary. 
National Insurance Bill, 1954; Report on 
the Financial Provisions of the Bill. 
London, H.M:8.0., 1954. Pp. 8. 


56. Great Britain. Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance. Memorandum 
on the National Insurance Bill, 1954 and 
Report by the Minister of Pensions and 
National Insurance on his Review of the 
Rates and Amounts of National Insurance 
Benefit. London, H.M.S8.0., 1954. Pp. 8. 


57. Great Britain. National Assistance 
Board. Explanatory Memorandum on the 
Draft National Assistance, Determination 
of Need, Amendment Regulations, 1954. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1954. Pp. 4. 


58. Great Britain. National Insurance 
Advisory Committee. Liability for Con- 
tributions of Persons with Small Incomes; 
Report ...in Accordance with Section 41(3) 
of the National Insurance Act, 1946, on the 
Liability for Contributions of Persons with 
Small Incomes. London, H.M.S.O., 1955. 
iejoe Pale 


59. Mendelsohn, Ronald. Social Security 
in the British Commonwealth: Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand. 
London, University of London, Athlone 
Press, 1954. Pp. 391. 
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Unemployment 
60. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Problems. Washington, 1955. Pp. 24. 
61. Neighborhood Workers Association, 
Toronto. Homes without Work. Toronto, 
1955. Pp. 14. 


Wages, Annual 

62. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Guaranteed Annual 
Wage: Existing Plans, Employer and Union 
Approaches, Bargaining Strategy: Prepared 
by Arnold W. Frutkin and Donald F. 
Farwell, with the assistance of other mem- 
bers of the editorial staff of the Bureau 
of National Affairs. Washington, 1955. 
Pp. 259. 

63. Haller, Robert C. The Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, a Study. Toronto, Albert 
Ramond and Associates, Inc., 1955. Pp. 32. 


64. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Committee on 
Unemployment Compensation Programs 
and Operations. Relationships between 
Unemployment Compensation and Guar- 
anteed Wage Proposals. Report. Wash- 
ington, Bureau of National Affairs, 1953. 
Pp. 18. 

65. U.S. Bureau of Emloyment Security. 
Guaranteed Annual Wage Payments and 
Related Employer Payments under State 
Unemployment Insurance Systems. Wash- 
ington, 1953. Pp. 14. 


Wages and Hours 


66. California. Division of Labor Sta- 
tistics and Research. Hmployment, Hours, 
and Earnings Electrical Machinery, Equip- 
ment, and Supplies Manufacturing Indus- 
try, California, San Francisco, 1955. Pp. 12. 

67. California. Division of Labor Sta- 
tistics and Research. Night-Shift Premium 
Pay Provisions in California Union Agree- 
ments; Selected Manufacturing Industries. 


San Francisco, 1952. Pp. 33. 

68. Office Management Association. 
Clerical Salaries Analysis, 1954. London, 
1954. Pp. 86. 


69. Robertson (Sir) Dennis Holme. 
Wages. The Stamp memorial lecture 
delivered before the University of London 
on 9 November 1954. London, University 
of London, Athlone Press, 1954. Pps: 

70. Tax Foundation, Inc., New York. 
School Teachers’ Salaries in Large Cities, 
1954-1955. New York, 1955. Ppr 24. 

71. Uttar Pradesh, Chief Inspector of 
Factories. Annual Report on the Working 
of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 in the 
State of Uttar Pradesh for the Year 1962. 
Allahabad, Superintendent, Printing and 
Stationery, 1954. Pp. 69. 
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Women 

72. Godwin, Mary (Wollstonecraft). 
The Rights of Woman ...Introduction by 
Pamela Frankau. London, Dent; New 
York, Dutton, 1955. Pp. 215. Bound with 
Mill, John Stuart. TZ'he Subjection of 
Women. London, 1955. 


73. Mill, John Stuart. The Subjection 


of Women. Introduction by Pamela 
Frankau. London, Dent; New York, 
Dutton, 1955... Pp, 219.) Bound wish 


Godwin, Mary (Wollstonecraft). The Rights 
of Woman. London, 1955. 


74. National Conference on Problems of 
Working Women. 3rd, Washington, 
D.C., 1955. Sister UE goes to Washing- 
ton: Summary, Third National Conference 
on Problems of Working Women. New 
York, 1955. Pp. 22. 


75. Women and Communism; Selections 
from the Writing of Marz, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin. London, Lawrence & Wishart. 
1950. Pp. 104. 


Miscellaneous 


76. Brooklyn College. Bureau of Test- 
ing and Research. Predicting Success on 
Graduates and Professional School Admis- 
sion Examinations; 1954 Report of La 
Verne Buckton, Director. Brooklyn, 1954. 
Pps. 


77. Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 
January 28th, 19656. Montreal, 1955. 
Pp. 59. 

78. Labour Party (Great 
Facing Facts in the Colones. 
1954. Pp. 40. 

79. Pollitt, Harry. Serving my Time; 
an Apprenticeship to Politics. London, 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1940. Pp. 292. 
Autobiography of leader of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. 


80. Research Group for Euroean Migra- 
tion Problems. The Effect of European 
Migration on the Economy of Sending and 
Receiving Countries, an Interim Report, by 
Julius Isaac, assisted by C. A. van den 
Beld. The Hague, 1953. Pp. 185. 


81. Saskatchewan. Department of Co- 
Operation and Co-operative Develop- 
ment. Tenth Annual Report for the Twelve 
Months ended March 31, 1954. Regina, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. 1 Volume (various 


Britain). 
London, 


pagings). 
82. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


Military Personnel in Civilian Occupations. 
A Report with Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations made as a Result of the 
Investigation into the Personnel Needs and 
Practices of the Various Governmental 


PA 


as 
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—o 


Agencies being conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Federal Manpower Policies 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 53, as 
amended by Senate Resolutions 206 and 
288, with the Purpose of formulating 
Policies for the Most Effective Utilization 
of Civilian Personnel during the Period of 
the National Emergency. Washington, 
17.0.0, 10ba:. Pp.21; 


83. U.S. National Archives and Records 
Service. Records Management Division. 
Records Management Hand-book, Manag- 
ing Correspondence, Form Letters. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 33. 


84. U.S. National Science Foundation. 
Annual Report. 1st-4th. 1950/51-1953/54. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952-1954. 4 Volumes. 


85. U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. Study of Programs for Homebound 
Handicapped Individuals. Letter from 
Secretary, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare transmitting a Report on 
a Study of Programs for Homebound 
Handicapped Individuals, with Recommen- 
dations, pursuant to Public Law 565, 83rd 
Congress. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 123. 


Comprehensive and Universal Health Plan Called for 
in Joint Brief by Ontario TLC and CCL Federations 


Ontario’s two central labour bodies asked, 
in a joint brief submitted at the end of 
September, for a “comprehensive and 
universal health plan”. 


The Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC) and the Ontario Federation 
of Labour (CCL), representing approxi- 
mately 400,000 workers, submitted a joint 
brief to Premier Frost dealing mainly with 
health insurance and also with unemploy- 
ment assistance. 


It was the first time the two labour groups 
had approached the Ontario Government 
together. 


The brief said premiums paid by persons 
covered in various forms of private health 
plans would be more than adequate to 
prepay every conceivable health cost—if 


the imsurance coverage were universal and 
operated by the various governments 
rather than by a multitude of competing 
carriers. 

“The only useful alternative,” the brief 
said, “to the present inadequate, costly and 
makeshift system of health services is a 
comprehensive and universal health plan.” 

Statistics showed, the brief said, that 
even with all the existing health schemes 
in force in Ontario, there are still 1,500,000 
persons ineligible for hospital benefits, 
2,000,000 ineligible for surgical benefits, and 
3,750,000 ineligible for medical benefits. 

In reference to unemployment assistance 
the joint brief said it was entirely possible 
that the need for additional assistance to 
the unemployed this winter will be at least 
as great as last winter. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents 


(Continued from page 1151) 


An analysis of the causes of these 322 
fatalities shows that 81 (25 per cent) of the 
victims had been involved in “collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.” Within this group 
the largest number of deaths was caused 
by automobiles and trucks (22), aircraft 
(19), tractors, loadmobiles, etc. (18), and 
watercraft (13). In the classification “struck 
by tools or machinery, moving vehicles and 
other objects,’ 69 (21 per cent) deaths 
were recorded; of these, 37 were in the 
category “other objects”, 25 involved 
moving vehicles and seven as a result of 


accidents involving tools, machinery, ete. 
“Falls and slips” were responsible for 64 
fatalities during the period; 60 of the 
deaths were caused by falls to different 
levels. 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 93. In Quebec there were 71 
and in British Columbia 52. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were 71 fatalities in April, 129 in May and 
122 in June. 
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Labour Statistics 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 23, 1955 


(Estimates in Thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Pies Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. . Alta. 
The Labour Force 

TSGUIe SCXD «leo aetacts sm dee os vitae 5,738 116 431 1,634 2,069 1,021 467 
Agricultural: ...2..5..:°/2% dont : 992 * 64 217 276 397 34 
Non-Acrigulturalss (2 o...¥.0sacstas 4,746 112 367 1,417 1,793 624 433. 

Malee 5220355900 aaa bs a he eee 4,456 97 343 1, 268 1,560 828 360 
Agricultural.......... hee ee 939 s 59 212 254 380 30: 
Non-Agricultural:... 0... 25.5. oc 05 3,517 93 284 1,056 1,306 448 330 

Famalesis f toes: cn eg tori Poe ae 1, 282 19 88 366 509 193 | 107 
(Aorioultutalvcens ocetea anne EP es 53 i * ie 22 17 4 
Non-Agricultufal:; «62.0 asc. chee 2 need 1,229 19 83 361 487 176 103. 

AROS at danttosstye PRE me arer. 5,738 116 431 1, 634 2,069 1,021 467 
14—19 years........ Sata ae 698 18 53 231 233 117 46, 
20—24 years....... S Fee eae: 748 19 54 242 251 136 46 
SE 8E ORES ile niesd whee paler ais, baste 2,583 53 186 735 935 456 218 
45—6O4 years... 020 04i. ie. > . 1, 500 23 116 384 570 270 137 
65 years and over......... - 209 * 22 42 80 42 20 

Persons with Jobs 

PAL Stats gTDUNS. chosen. ah eee ein 5, 588 111 413 1,567 2,033 1,006 458 
Males Ria ticliic tn/ete clk Sihaate mass eoterens are ence 4,335 93 327 1,214 1,531 817 353 
Females ix ids.cch-. eee a ayn ta ae 1,253 18 86 353 502 189 105: 
Agricultural said iihs Say edeas en te OWE oe 989 % 64 216 276 396 33 
Nob-A ericulturallce. car. ueneeen eee 4,599 107 349 1,351 1,757 610 425. 

Paid Workers. ia Ie pene. eerste 4, 226 92 309 1,223 1,647 569 386. 
DESIG. esis. icv ae > cay Re ea 3,106 75 238 902 1,193 407 291 
Females. . Diiwaleu's sR Rael 1,120 17 71 321 454 162 95. 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
erUbBEKeA, ts. ui. cS vince alee tbe 150 * 18 67 36 15 a 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

LEENA DOSES CET a ae 4, 805 137 432 1,342 1,579 874 441 
i ae Ake Siew eo A 797 34 79 198 245 147 94 
PLO IES etme h RA ond hte cows. € cen ek 4, 008 103 353 1,144 1,334 727 347° 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
July 23, 1955 | June 18, 1955 July 24, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) | Work(!) Work (!) 
Total looking for"work..... 04.060... .eeeces 165 | 153 175 | 162 | 188 | 173 
| 
WERE EG Se a eee 150 140 157 147 172 161 
Under 1 month......... ‘ uh 54 — 54 62 — 
t=-.§ months. :...-.- ; eats 47 | - 44 - 57 sy 
4— 6 months..... vt bar 19 | -- 27 = 25 -- 
7—12 months..... er bs vies 18 -- 23 | -- 22 _ 
eve R ONICHA CEM cept OS db cies voi bed soe giv 2% ‘ — / 4 — "4 _ 

19 and over.,...... : Deir ce is _— ’ _ : _ 
Worleduadie. 25ers. ss. eet 15 13 | 18 | 15 | 16 12 
1—14 hours...... grt * . . 55 ad * 

16=04 hoprs,.....6...5.. * ba 12 ® 11 . 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


] 
} B.C. ° 
Period Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies Yukon aoe a 
N.W.T. 

PU CMM Tet cbt y dieu pinje divin las Sie oe 5 4,049 34, 294 90,120 7,208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 
WNL El oe tet) 1 Sea ee 3,849 28,419 83,029 26, 638 12,292 154, 227 64,551 
1954—1st Six Months.................... 1,959 15,412 47,101 14, 702 6,591 85,765 22,931* 
1965—Ist Six: Months. «2.0651. .000es05- 1, 853 11,488 80, 949 8,218 5.909 58,417 31,994* 


* Thase totals include all age groups. 


TABLE A-4.— DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Lie} . 
m en 
A a =A = 
BS 6S | 8 aS | we 
ate $s ia Pee ape 
pets £5 Be | Ea 5 |"8|283| 8 2 
? eg |g | 22 |82) £| 3 | 22/S28| 2] 2 | <3 
32 ‘5 aq \_aa| & sa? Vee | ete eS 3 oS Firs 
ap & £6 3.8 i tw |. 2o| 896 I = o,S 
aay 13) HO |O] w < |e] aao0] vA 3° aS 
RUM Gee Ne tei larg fic sais ac. 6%! 10,021} 6,339 1,855} 3, 185)13, 766)17, 250 879| 26,492)10, 380 966} 91,133 
1954 Total ain NeNeP Ate EONS 9,983} 6,775 1,938] 2,735)11, 974/10, 920 763) 25,699/13,011 578| 84,376 
1954 1st Six Months rns. aaence ic. 4,970] 3,704 1,206} 1,608} 6,432| 7,820 474| 15,077) 6,740 414) 48,445 
1955 1st Six Months......../....... 4,112} 2,878 697} 1,086] 4,604) 4,986 289 8,814) 4,587 206} 32.259 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


r Utilities, 
an Transport- Enea, 
pe Forestry, Manu- Construc- Sean... oe 
Baier facturing tion spn tt 
rapping, fs 
Mining nl ment) 
1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 
1950—A verage............. 55 231 47 180 156 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 
1952—Average...........-. 76 303 63 233 199 906 
1953—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 _ 999 } 
1954—June...............0- 72 325 70 264 242 36 1,009 ’ 
1 b (See «i, eae 77 324 77 266 237 36 1,017 , 
Vitter Pe ny 80 324 75 265 239 36 1,019 
September........... 82 325 79 267 249 1,088 
Octaberes.s .peeews 84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 ; 
November........... 81 321 ae 269 253 36 1,037 
December isscca1ss 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
1955—January.............. 71 318 60 257 250 85 991 
Pebroarysce- a 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
MATCH vist -vceoe sa 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
E Aprilia oe ennai 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
Ay. Opes 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 
JUNG fee coedece tien ae 17 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 { 
= 4 


a ee o 


Po ae 
ee 
‘ 

| 


i 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers In the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,599,156. 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100), (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S8.) 


Industrial Composite ! | Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month - i — — Average 
feekly . Wee 
Employ- |Aggregate| Average |Wages and| Employ- Aggregate Mien oh Wages pi 
ment Weekly |Wages and Selecta ment le cas fRes and! Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ : $ 
100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
113-4 151-5 133-4 7°30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
Jan, Nes MMOL OE ERY cw esa ts,e «veces 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. LB ho ge ee eee oe 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar, (fet (eg nea a in Ae 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.18 
Apr. Mo 5 Pig lle At 2 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
ay PEG Le Ney Pee) ean Eee le 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 1394 61.30 
June Bt OOM tas 5 Sates Set es vist 2 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July Re RO TEN Fb) h\vieh tan wm Meine 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. Tee AOR OES costae es ehs sise.c.ts.0 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept. DPEGOMLA TASS coh cas tae h ia ators 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct. pt Be hai, By See mara ee a 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
OEE Le ROO er aN Riis nh 6. oa'ne 6. 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106+3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
. PPL MOMTR REC Cases fines: «0b ge « 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
Jan, MOG PORT Ny sip cle vis tp ise trv nis 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
Feb. Ty LUOONTL TORU we Ci wak nan sate oss 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
Mar. MMRGU TRG cis wp ate Wt or'nse'dn bo é 105-6 150+< 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
Apr. DETR O My cadg aes Oe che deaes 105+7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
May RPRUREY Sie Or a ehe his veedates 107-4 153+1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
June A ORD ce. Se oe ee ee 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
July Dt AMOM ets a ee ahead Feds 5% 115-0 163-7 141-7 60.87 111-4 161-2 143-9 63.28 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance and 
real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


“we 


(1949 = 100) 


Sowrce: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Area 


Employment 
Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 

Newioundland:.ucng.spna ye hiveestiacas acai eatr. ves 136-1 129-7 134-9 55.41 53.22 54.79 
Prindd, HA Ward Waland .c<c c.ovgeds vale weebbblewgees sco 120-6 117-4 115-1 46.27 47.11 44.58 
INGWA BOGtIE. true aiken b cmab Beant 5 t. Sanogenin. ane 98-0 96-5 99-2 51.01 50.63 49.77 
Nour Brunswitiie, oc ccie sar samere te paeedaenres ener 105-7 100-4 97-8 51.23 51.41 50.08 
Ouebeo..:eecee ccs See os Sleek eed eh uae ce a eke 114-0 110-6 110-6 57.92 57.93 56.09 
SOHEATIGI ah Gant. « aan aff cticiee ola hemes Seine anN «naman 115-4 113-0 112-2 63.45 63.61 61.34 
Manitoba 76 cates oe ont eabaens Gar saree eae anlg all ts 107-5 104-8 106-2 58.40 58.05 56.63 
MARK AtOHO WANs. Tike Kies fee ssa eltns es Neen nin eos aN 122-2 117°4 123-0 58.18 57.85 56.10 
WAT Barbee selk.cs s ct dot beb ce Noe eee xe PRC » paeutaes 137-0 129-8 130-9 62.25 61.26 59.90 
British Columbia 226... acu Pees ee geh cere s see 114-4 110-4 109-2 66.60 65.90 65.40 

CJaRAAR AA ir cis un eee aa kale eee en eee 115-0 111-7 111-7 60.87 60.76 58.98 

(b) Metropolitan Areas 
SURE fol 01 SR fe a eet tte beh fies} ten 118-2 112-6 115-8 45.35 44.80 43.25 
BV ONG Hares Caikia p rates, coins ore OMe Nive La eis 9 ett ao 91-9 92-5 93-9 61.15 61,32 60. 82 
Fiat ASG HOR, once iercs cc ec hetne a ve cette sie ars ane ‘ 110-4 108-5 111-9 50.04 49.61 47.27 
Saint John.... 2 ee Ce ee Pre ore 102-1 99-3 98-3 50.55 51.48 47,54 
Quebec........ eS NERY ¢ RC Ce he 4 108-5 107-5 113-8 50.37 50.96 47.49 
Sherbrooke: 3.55 nl dacs dade h eens Sree ee eS eo FE 103-3 103 +5 99-3 48.73 49.70 46.04 
BL TOS TUUGOUS. 5,5 eee - od ivnte Get eck idle Wee writs cele 109-6 105-9 107-5 58.56 57.08 56.59 
BBaqitenvir Coit hi} ge ai RS Son ae need Pichro i Rte aco 74:4 74-8 67-2 52.03 52.12 51.06 
Montrealine, ::.. Baatins y canie bs detbisocs'p ian wth oles aren 114-0 113-0 111-5 59.23 59.21 57.00 
Ottawa—Hull 115-5 113-9 112-1 56.18 55.9% 54.65 
Peterborough 96-0 95-0 97-3 64.07 63.58 62.01 
8 TS tae NS Cy Can aE Pn ee eres eee 162-3 161-1 139-2 67.11 70.54 63.86 
Nisgatn Palle sj tated. sco ot nei ovg dew oaicdemar 124-7 122-4 145-3 67.14 66.75 68.26 
St. Catharines 118-0 116-1 109-7 70.42 71.20 67.06 
PE GLOMUS lots .< se MON dick oe FARSI yo ie eee vA cutee 121-6 120-7 120-9 64.85 64.33 62.61 
RMON, tans omeanen re 107-0 104-9 104-2 65.70 65.50 63.55 
Brantlordies.. ..« da GaP ets ys slawetee bss samen Swat 83-0 83°5 85-0 60.11 60.28 58,88 
CABLE tees, ch cosets 98-4 97-4 98-8 55.46 54.40 54.47 
tOHerel hn ceahiaee OPl i Gxcnt ek ba cigarette 105-1 103-6 103-7 60.58 59.59 56.98 
Sodbury .csssveseane 132-9 129-3 137-0 74.58 74.33 71.98 
HONGO. i etsisiaiaisis 115-2 113-4 112-7 59.25 58.96 56.24 
Barnigi saaseen 00.5 oe 122-2 122-5 123-0 75.81 73.98 75.67 
Windsor. visicse «> one 110-4 107-4 97-1 67.08 75.68 67.78 
Sault Ste. Marie 121-0 116-8 109-3 71.28 70.96 67.65 
Bb, \William EGS AYubur sone. pcm ate mein te mete 111-8 109-3 108-6 63.14 64.18 60.97 
WISI DSRS sah paieueetinte erat as Oh te ony cea ee 105-7 104-3 104-6 55.96 55.60 53.77 
Regina OP sy TREN ROE Oe aie 118-3 117°3 124-6 55.76 55.28 54.74 
Saskatoon. astnig eal AOE vik adn he ante a ennled crenata 121-4 118-4 126-6 54.98 54.39 52.21 
edmonton sss ea avs vc dius Seagate Ae eee 161-2 156-2 148-1 61.11 59.94 58.00 
OAT EN i gabnhd Pres nic eet Meee Ete 144-0 139-1 133-3 59.94 58.87 58.39 
Vancouver. 109-5 106-4 103-2 64.15 63.34 62.18 
BV ZGUOTLE ton gee Ses ehee ee peta miiee: oan A Renta ane 116-9 115-0 111-0 60,13 59.44 58.64 
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TABLE C-3.-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


Employment Index Numbers se a ge AE eg and 
Industry —- 
July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

RM USDNAAD ete Oye On posalery a Giv.n's's we ce ns anv oca.cle'e 115-3 111-9 111-5 72.93 72.06 70.03 
DIS Mint te i gat ee oe an a ee 119-0 116-5 114-7 76.26 75.04 73.90 
CRS Le ii ee ae an Rn ae 82-9 82-0 83-8 68.70 68.46 68.09 
Oitercmietaleeet hat 08s a.6is«.csnn avian ses 152-8 148-8 143-6 80.09 78.42 77.06 
MSGI RPM ols, 55 cc cases crevices cess 101-5 99-5 98-0 70.85 69.04 66.77 
RRP AEE By. oo, cain csi ois alca'g<ashay «0 ee 68-2 68-3 74-1 59.28 59.66 58.88 
MPC MINIEAL BIB ric SA u's vow ats oS be ven ew, we 211-6 202-4 177-4 83.17 79.50 77.68 
URINE PO oe o's tees acu ata sialanaitis vibe « 141-3 129-0 139-1 64.76 67.05 62.62 
EM SKUAR BO RAINNING tage fad pe alnip'c-os soca dee ois 111-4 109-3 108-8 63.28 63.54 60.99 
Food and beverages............... epee 112-5 103-9 110-5 56.47 57.15 54.48 
Meat products....... ' 121-9 118-0 117-1 66.76 67.13 64.40 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . 117-7 75-6 109-2 46.78 50.27 43.91 
Grain mill products............... Edie laces 107-6 106-6 105-9 60.19 60.89 60.15 
Bread and other bakery products. ...... 109-2 107-2 106-8 54.33 53.63 54.03 
Biscuits and crackers............ bas daar bt 101-4 94-0 100-3 47.35 46.94 44.24 
Distilled and malt liquors. ................. 108-1 102-9 108-5 72.7 71.94 69.06 
Tobacco and tobacco products................. 80-3 79°5 77-9 65.37 64.50 61.49 
URGE SPOMUGIN SS Yr leaden sv Walew ede wceen eds ce 109-7 107-8 101-9 65.36 65.16 62.37 
EBUUMEE COONINOUE Pate cb ti a tes vo de anedaceonwse’ 84-0 84-5 87-8 43.20 42.83 40.93 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)... ........... 86-6 87-4 90-5 40.68 40.37 38.81 
Textile products (except clothing)........ : 85-6 85-0 79-6 52.02 51.42 50.15 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. . . : 86-7 85-9 79-9 49.58 47.84 46.61 
WY CHOLES MERIC NY Is oncdiv aa cos oa celine vine ; 70-8 69-3 65-4 50.05 49.70 49.84 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................... 87-6 87-3 79-8 57.40 57.83 55.68 
Clothing (textile and fur)... ............0000005 90-1 89-8 89-0 40.11 40.55 38.92 
Mei LMU Py el Beard wiki asa Raivio c eo a d:daerernee 96-1 96-0 94-6 38.98 38.86 37.74 
WV OMMMNE WS MLGERIND 2 Utne they baie esaanis wnaanae 87-7 89-0 87-5 39.69 40.80 38.49 
LOREEN lig SIs whan. & dicho 65 cie'o tle beh oo 77-9 76-9 79-0 41.60 42.44 40.65 
SUPA TIMESCTICIRE NRO Sa. coal civisie/aiacnieie/a vp inueinio'a wie 112-0 107-4 105-7 55.45 55.32 54.04 
DAW BHU PlAM NE AMES)... 0s Gece ccracsiccies 118-2 112-5 110-2 57.17 57.05 56.03 
PORDIOE IM ND 3 ier is aicie' ae. yprseeasie nse 104-6 102-1 101-2 52.68 52.58 50.89 
Other wood progincts, 52. vie cess te edhe conse 97-5 94-0 93-2 51.40 51.37 49.59 
Leg ga) Cir Be ae — i a 121-0 118-0 119-2 75.06 74.30 72.38 
Pulp Piel WRIT MATS ACRE Re 6 x5 pare Sihkin' eivise <.viw's « 124-8 122-1 123-3 80.26 79.19 77.59 
Other paner producta ns is-acir cs. evipiviccw ss 111-6 107-7 109-0 60.81 60.76 57.98 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ 112-1 111°3 109-7 68.37 68.44 65.36 
Fron‘and stéel producta.s..3 dine. ekki sci ve seca 102-7 102-2 102-1 70.47 69.91 67.63 
Agricultural implements. ..................04. 62-3 70°5 76-6 69.10 69.49 68.13 
Fabricated and structural steel................ 130-9 126-9 133-4 73.27 73.71 74.04 
ARE WWREE AUEP TOONS Salem. ais p.4 55.00 wniare o'ec:0 we 103-2 a : es ry ie . 

Heating and cooking appliances. .............. 90-8 9 i 
Tron cavities hast < ea Mette soe sae ae 94-7 93-2 88-6 69.68 69.68 66.33 
Machinery mfg.......... Be, Bie ee ee Kore 108-1 107°3 108-7 68.43 68.04 66.73 
Primary son and StOCl 66.6. ccc ces tecenessd: 112-5 109-4 97-7 76.20 75.48 71.87 
Sheet metal producta, 6... 66. cece veces cencceee 109-1 105-7 109-7 69.60 66.98 66.88 
Transportation equipment ae. 137-7 138-5 136-3 69.74 72.38 67.81 
Aircraft and parts...... kad 331-8 333-2 354-5 74.41 73.94 72.67 
BR CraT SO AED Settee Ne Fiviu.0 6. cingans's.caibarernnes 140-2 140-9 107-6 72.29 83.05 71.42 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........... 125-8 125-0 103-5 70.40 72.13 65.15 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. ........ 81-9 83-0 97-0 63.48 63.58 63.87 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 138-0 140-1 158-8 65.92 64.55 64.29 
Non-ferrous metal products.................25-- 126-0 123-7 116-5 72.75 71.75 69.18 
ALBION PPOMOE oi. sos oe cicwios eon Taeeee 128-5 125-3 119-3 67.74 67.15 65.89 
Brass and copper products... ...........0+0005 106-2 104-7 101-9 69.77 68.92 64.75 
Smelting and refining... :..........0.0.seeeeees 151-0 147-4 133+4 78.40 77.20 75.41 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................ 135-1 133-1 130-5 68.58 68.31 66.41 
Non-metallic mineral products...............655 126-6 122-5 119-4 66.30 66.56 63.65 
PTT EOC USUI Eien coh ciaie kas kicaais s vie'eie's 610.8 Fieiala.ais 111-4 109°5 106+1 63.00 62.77 61.35 
Glass and glass products..............s+es005% 130-6 123-8 122-2 63.73 65.01 61.01 
Products of petroleum and coal................-- 128-2 125-1 124-0 89.49 90.54 84.50 
RETICAL BYOCUOES aoc ciao fates eNiaie dives se nen os 121-3 122-4 123-2 70.02 69.54 66.80 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... . 111-4 110-0 108-4 64.20 64.14 61.98 
Acids alkalis and salts.............0.s0se0e00 128-5 126-1 121-1 77.60 78.53 74.49 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......... 102-3 101-0 104-0 54.78 54.60 53.44 
Seecore nivipie isis 2 124-0 115-2 118-0 61.33 60.47 61.41 
Sea teem ae wre tie ee 124-7 116-4 121-8 65.71 64.95 66.33 
ES SO ke eee 125-7 117-4 109-0} 64.68 | 63.93 60.88 
Engineering work...............:0ss.seseseees 119-8 111-7 138-4 70.50 69.72 73.65 
Highways, bridges and streets............-.++.- 122-8 113-2 112-2 54.25 53.13 53.00 
Borvicetarc eerie. we ati) CAE SE CB See SPs 118-4 113-7 117-0 40.30 40.68 38.50 
Ren ate 115-4 108-7 115-3 34.68 35.20 33.08 
Taman Sat ey tek Oe 108-3 106-5 106-9] 38.14] 38.08 37.15 
Industrial composite................ Ate RIC OO te 115-0 111-7 111-7 60.87 60.76 58.98 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked Gn cents) 


July 1, | June 1, | July 1, | July 1, ) June 1, | July 1, 


1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Newioundland Ie....ox peti suns vith Sra ai en a i ieray 42-0 41-0 42-8 134°3 135-6 131-5 
NOYES: SCQbIE, a tk bankeh esl oy Kaan ns sPeieben so 2.ee 41-5 40-9 41-0 126-7 128-0 123-3 
New BronswiGk 5)4sinesn are bungves oeine das eacle sr 42-7 41-7 42-9 127-1 127-9 122-4 
WQUBDEOH. Rawelew ans ssptich nu tualle enemies tetra nates 41-6 41-9 41-0 131-0 130-3 129-1 
ONUATION peebacwte eet cutewes once her fe sisameen soe 40-7 40-9 40-4 152-2 153-7 148-3 
DM ENILODA RGU s vs slese dass as de anamwness aveueNenes 40-3 89-9 40-2 137-9 138-1 134-8 
MARKALONG WAM. ay x's fo mcicae'sas'syaceue coemeenseese se 41-3 41-0 40-8 150-5 151-5 144-9 
miperte: (t) enemas susvenea ee ascents Bere ten eines 40-7 40-2 40-1 152-5 152-7 145-9 
Bigtiah Colum is (2) ce ccde ves ss nsaden «oe dey setae es 38-4 38-2 38-1 172-6 172-6 169-7 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(?) Includes Yukon Territory. 
Nors: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.8.), 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry } . 
July 1\June 1\July 1|July 1\June 1\July 1/July 1\June 1\July 1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 
no. no. no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
TE Me MEER 55 ary bc oas voles. Ape vv ek apruce 43-4) 42-7) 42-8) 160-0] 160-0) 156-1) 69.44) 68.32) 66.81 
OE IRS Ds Ss SS SL aA OS nis 44-5) 43-7) 44-1) 164-9) 164-5) 160-8) 73.38) 71.89) 70.91 
Ret SURE RERUNS IAP die STOR Wenirnavn Say ala ove: -b cia'g, 4a 46-3) 46-0) 46-0) 139-8) 139-5] 139-1] 64.73] 64.17] 63.99 
yh SRE SS SRA, toric Sl Sie se ae 43-5| 42-5) 43-0) 179-1] 179-1] 174-0] 77.91] 76.12] 74.82 
MOMENT gt PIT o's ants isaac caster eecns.oh 41-0) 39-8) 39-8) 154-2) 154-0) 151-2] 63.22] 61.29] 60.18 
RMON eS AM 5 Siac aia: Gieivledewn apse vs SOale Savina ss 39-6) 39-6) 39-4) 147-0) 147-6] 146-3) 58.21) 58.45) 57.64 
RFU MAGUPEL GOB. oo. «55 inup doe kas ccded nas 44-5) 40-3) 41-4) 170-0) 170-9) 166-9) 75.65) 68.87| 69.10 
RUAN SENG htc x.» '<v'o nhs Sale atin fae de bce es 43-2) 43-4) 42-9) 149-7) 151-1] 144-8) 64.67] 65.58} 62.12 
eee MIR ENRE Tes MITRE are ny G 5 iG ois cninhte OEs vd ave av oe mes 40-9) 41-0) 40-5) 145-1) 145-5) 141-6) 59.35) 59.66) 57.35 
OCC GTICIS VOPR IR ans 5c cos ss ccs v sue disc ee casero 41-9) 41-5) 41-3) 123-5) 126-7) 121-4) 51.75] 52.58) 50.14 
TERRA Fan nay ics ad lnk date raw aps oar wa gare 41-7} 41-4) 41-4) 153-3) 154-5) 148-6) 63.93) 63.96] 61.52 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 42-3) 39-8] 37-8) 97-7] 108-6) 101-1] 41.33] 43.22) 38.22 
MAPA, TEU BRON INSES rien 6 occas accede owes demedas 41-3} 41-8) 42-3) 139-4) 139-9] 138-2] 57.57] 58.48) 58.46 
Bread and other bakery products............... 44-0} 44-1) 43-7) 110-1) 109-9) 109-7| 48.44) 48.47) 47.94 
Distilled and malt liquors. ..... ..| 40-8) 40-3) 40-9) 164-7) 163-4! 156-2) 67.20) 65.85) 63.89 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............0c0eeeee: 42-6} 41-6) 40-6) 148-2) 148-5] 143-2] 63.13] 61.78] 58.14 
UST S GENESIS Te ee sage ar ean ee a 41-6} 41-7} 40-7) 149-5) 148-9] 146-0) 62.19) 62.09) 59.42 
PIGOAWING IE OOMCUSUN tes heb siiion scence were viccdcartie ai 38-8] 38-6) 37-8) 102-3) 101-4] 100-4) 39.69) 39.14! 37.95 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 37°7| 37-6} 37-1) 98-2} 97-9) 96-7] 37.02] 36.81) 35.88 
Textile products (except clothing)................... 42-2) 41-9) 41-0) 112-9) 112-5) 110-8) 47.64] 47.14] 45.43 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 40-8} 39-6) 38-9) 113-9) 113-5) 111-7) 46.47| 44.95) 43.45 
PPOBUOD COON a ococt aes uaNs yards dus eet rer kees's 43-6] 43-3) 43-1) 104-9) 104-6] 104-3) 45.74] 45.29) 44.95 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................0- 43-5) 44-5) 43-0) 119-3) 118-3] 116-1] 51.90) 52.64) 49.92 
Wiéthme (textile‘and fur). Moy. ln ese eee ke 35-9} 36-7) 34-6) 97-9] 97-6) 98-8) 35.15] 35.82) 34.18 
MBH MU ENEMIES WOE ce Peles Joc Cans easdeeae es 35-7| 36-0) 34-5) 96-9) 96-5) 97-2) 34.59] 34.74] 33.53 
CORNEA CLOG i at Us hy cls ahaid>v.«0,ah, «siti = «01m 33-5) 35-5) 31-9) 102-4) 101-1) 103-3] 34.30) 35.89) 32.95 
Wuat SeGNtee ese eyes to. fee se ee Bei bos 37-6] 38-5) 36-3] 97-2) 97-9) 99-3) 36.55) 37.69) 36.05 
SMa RIOT a Sur Ara auc plkbirstion aihimunyere ddim bes ace 41-7) 41-5) 41-7) 127-9) 128-4] 125-2) 53.33] 53.29) 52.22 
Bide ner DIBUNE TORIG; cxek ono aad oe vc ctvisese ves 41-3} 40-8} 41-3) 134-6) 135-8) 132-3) 55.59] 55.41) 54.64 
Wr Ipey eee Sze Pee eo os oee oi deen eesess s 41-9] 41-9) 41-6) 117-9) 117-7] 114-5] 49.40) 49.32] 47.63 
: REED WOOK DEOUUOEA cree coo koe cies y sce owesen de 43-7) 44-0) 43-4) 111-4) 110-5) 108-4) 48.68) 48.62) 47.05 
AR OOCMOIN EG haat RE Wie eae fica ank oan hs aoe. 42-6] 42-4) 42-8) 166-8) 165-5) 160-8} 71.06] 70.17| 68.82 
Hag SLES BEET grat | Pc OA gen ga 42-7| 42-5) 48-1] 178-1) 176-3) 171-3] 76.05| 74.93] 73.83 
GES NE, SET: oe a ee ee eee 42-3} 42-0) 41-9) 132-1) 131-4) 127-4) 55.88) 55.19] 53.38 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 40-3} 40-2} 40-1) 172-3] 172-8) 165-5) 69.44) 69.47] 66.37 
Mi vei AC HORS PTOCHOIR Goi. sinc sanded <icd naccs ne awe 41-6) 41-3} 41-0) 163-2) 162-8] 158-1) 67.89) 67.24] 64.82 
Agricultural implements. ...... ..| 39-3] 39-7] 39-5) 167-8) 168-2] 167-4] 65.95) 66.78] 66.12 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 40-8} 40-6} 41-6) 166-5) 168-0} 167-7| 67.93) 68.21] 69.76 
ISMmere en tbls ot 0 lec icban oases cats cee ss 42-1) 41-7) 41-1) 149-1) 148-3] 143-6) 62.77] 61.84] 59.02 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 41-9) 40-8) 41-2) 140-3) 142-6] 138-9) 58.79) 58.18! 57.23 
Ta NNR Neate sects ainis'G v5 esa aide Ue auto ame Ee 41-9} 41-8} 41-2) 160-2) 159-7) 155-8) 67.12) 66.75) 64.19 
achinery manufacturing.................-.--+: 41-9} 41-7] 41-8) 155-8) 155-2) 152-7) 65.28) 64.72] 63.83 
PeriOey IOI ANG BLOG Ss «oc fy atin.see Voess de nse 41-2} 41-2) 40-2) 179-1) 178-5) 171-1) 73.79) 73.54] 68.78 
BASE Metal PTOGUGEE. . os cajsieies vcs vaes an sccajes- 42-4) 41-0) 41-9) 158-5) 155-0) 154-4) 67.20) 63.55) 64.69 
*Transportation equipment. .......<+c0ccsiecueeeses 39°4| 41-1) 40-1} 167-0) 167-4] 161-1) 65.80) 68.80) 64.60 
Aircraft and parts 40-5| 40-6} 41-1) 172-1) 170-8] 168-5) 69.70) 69.34) 69.25 
Ge Ur Ee eS ee ere 36-5| 43-1) 38-5) 180-1) 180-3] 170-2) 65.74) 77.71] 65.53 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 40-5) 41-9} 38-2] 166-1) 166-4) 158-8) 67.27) 69.72] 60.66 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 39-2} 38-9] 39-8) 159-1] 160-3) 158-6] 62.37] 62.36) 63.12 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................... 41-4) 40-8) 42-2) 157-4) 155-4) 151-0) 65.16) 63.40) 63.72 
*Non-ferrous metal products. .............0.0e200005 41-5} 40-9) 40-8) 166-0) 165-3) 159-7) 68.89) 67.61) 65.16 
PORCETU ERT CHA ORS Hes las wia dlv's'ee 2usiow ale dea eens 41-5} 40-8) 40-1) 144-6) 145-7| 146-2) 60.01) 59.45) 58.63 
Brass and copper products. ..........eeeeeeeeeee 42-3] 42-1! 40-5] 155-6] 153-7] 149-6) 65.82] 64.71) 60.59 
Smelting wad retining iit car sn baile ae Wes tetas te, 41-6} 40-8} 41-3) 178-9] 178-1] 172-0) 74.42) 72.66) 71.04 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................- 40-7} 40-5} 40-1) 152-4) 152-5) 151-4] 62.03] 61.76) 60.72 
Heavy wioateical machinery and equipment..... 40-8} 40-3} 40-2) 166-8] 166-3) 167-9} 68.05] 67.02| 67.50 
*Non-metallic mineral products. ................+--+ 44-0| 43-8} 43-3) 145-1] 145-4] 141-0] 63.84] 63.69) 61.05 
COTES ICTS op A oo ta RE aa 44-8) 44-6) 44-6) 135-2) 134-3] 132-4) 60.57) 59.90) 59.05 
Glass and glass products... ..| 42-6] 48-0) 42-3) 144-0) 145-1) 138-2) 61.34) 62.39) 58.46 
Products of petroleum and coal. 39-8} 41-4] 41-0) 199-1) 200-2) 187-9) 79.24] 82.88] 77.04 
Chemical products 41-7| 41-7] 41-1) 151-0) 149-5) 146-3] 62.97] 62.34) 60.13 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. ... 41-3] 41-0] 41-5] 123-7] 123-7) 121-5} 51.09] 50.72] 50.42 
ene 28 Bo eg Med aa tl oe 
*Durable g ive venesied << eee 41-0} 41-3] 40-9) 155-7) 156-2) 151-6) 63.84] 64.51) 62.00 
Non-durable goo ;. Mage 40-7| 40-7} 40-1) 133-6] 133-8) 130-8) 54.38] 54.46) 52.45 
ion See se re Aaa 40-4] 39-5 41-0 147-7 148-0 147-5 69 67 58 46 60 48 
ildings and structures. PMH Meare ti schch «+ 39-8) 39-1] 40- . . -3| 63. 4 ; 
ren ie a (eee ee 41-8 40-3 41-4 124-5 124-4 121-8 52.04 50.13 50.43 
Electric DtORUETETIAPOLtAtaON ss «6... cece cena vvieeee'e 45-2) 44- : : : . 4 a : 
Service ee earn" te Be ae 40-6} 40-4] 41- 85-0 86-0 81-9 34.51 34.74 33.78 
eae sf conc sora as't.0 eh Seen fol asl 4108 : : ; 4 
ear oe cots wichita. 2 40-4| 40-6] 41-0| 82-5] 82-2| 80-6] 33.33] 33.37/ 33.05 


“Durable manufactured goods industries. 


=? 
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TABLE C-6._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average 
Dernd Bisa Average Average 


Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer aang’ 


Earnings |. Earnings Weekly Price 
per Week Earnings Index a 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949. . 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116°5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953. 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954. . 40:6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 
June ADEE Gy tnien tren ates 39-8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
July Ty OBR S oe. ker Attias 40-5 141-6 57.35 137-5 116-2 118-3 
August 44 AGB Swath. avtey aioe Rie oh 40-7 140-9 57.35 137-5 117-0 117-5 
September? 15 104 hte s tence cess 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116:8 17-1 
Ootolier + Pik. 194 = Ss eo. ahneniva 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
November, by 1904.) 7g oio7- sangeet 41-3 140-5 58 03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
Meceniber. F,. 1954 .....5. so smctets's 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January Le LODO. cancer sarees es 41-1* 142-8 58.69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
Mabriary <2, 1Q6.> cnwdecscaueek ro 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March De, RUGD asta cme aetate ae 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 112-2 
April LA AOGD 3c tard aso eet 41-1 144-3 49.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May fy 10boe, vhs Mat ha wie 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June UPTSOBG).o. ci ccenee ee’ 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 


Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


— = 


‘Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


~~ 


; TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 

- 

’ Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 

Month —-—- ——_—. <$ 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

RPTATONOR AE LOGO. cove cece ane 19,940 22, 620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
MOPLAMDEEd, LOGOS cctas sx. sss ooze 29,631 16,558 46,189 97, 634 53,969 151, 603 
BIO POMRVIOR Gs DODDS io exits cos casas 43,331 15, 966 59, 297 79,627 47,509 127,136 
Beptember 4, 1952. 06+ .cesscccess 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 

September 1, 1953.............0.%- 24, 203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48,634 161,825 
Sue erie. 2p Ie C10 Se ee 13,691 14,110 27,801 180,407 70,472 250,879 
October De MUN eda Nad de 0 ole 9. Faz o 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
INOvem DOr Ay LODE, occu ss cose tus 13,724 10,501 24, 225 187,123 77,003 264,126 
PSNR DOe Le SONG. uonwas vet uvens 16, 104 10,504 26, 608 255,811 85,229 341,040 
January ALCL en 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
Vy) OCS a | ee 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483,380 117,651 601,031 
March Le UML eats Foie ons oe ks 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628,586 
April jp | 10,611 11,506 22,117 505,472 114,572 620,044 

1 May eR A ee A ee 15,508 14,655 30, 163 394,621 98,601 493 , 222 

June rah SN Se Re ae 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 

' July DCAM rn Coes cscelo ae sibiar 18,741 17,392 36, 183 152,711 77,865 230,576 
A t DeMMOD Sbehiaate nan 5 ox 8 18,363 16, 665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205,384 

. September 1, 1955 (!).............. 26,320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 64, 280 186, 225 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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pl OF 


Industry 


or MTS coins tare we meats tt gees Serius os ee aaa eae 
WocMsGl Mid. So 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pita... ..csccessielavn ws ate vialee 
Prospecting ec cere.t ihe cb cicsigiens 10%. scl sittee aaniene, Ve i 


Manunfactaring 5. sees casenyieny sae cette oF ear er 


Foods ahd BOVOrages, ..xecus se. sence aks (ab eeeseeemine 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...........scsseeeeeeees 
Rav her LPOAUGIGRaES cease cele path ane ee we ee aa ale 
LOabH Or EEOGUCUS oS cadys Wy sine 5.o- ates agi ciomieann aie es 
Textile Products (except clothing)............ 
Clothing (textile and fur)........... 

Wood Products ie 
Paper Products 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Sales 
Tron and Steel Products. . 
Transportation Equipment. - 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products... 
Electrical Apparatus and Suppli 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. . . 


Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 


EYADSPOLPALIONe se cece ook Coe ta ee eee 
Borges he. orckes cae ae nates tase a cee er 


TPR G ioe date dee iio iP ainesind ti, Se OER UNC TE eee sane ae 


Retails 4 veaat «so .den Sud, we aueee 4 Bien anae Gea aemeeie 


ee ee i ie rea rd 


pone Ree 
Personal Service 


ii iii a eee aa] 


eee Ce er eri re ir ee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Male 


Female 


442 
6,218 


16,876 


Total 


+ 


Pt F4t FU PHIFL teeter tt $4 


th) Al 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 29, 
1955 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
oe 30, July 30, 
19, 
173 | + 769 
182 | + 2,025 
83) — 155 
70} + 65 
4) — 54 
3] — 192 
1}; — 2 
3) + 28 
926 | + 2,053 
136} — 543 
10° TS 
34] + 69 
140} + 122 
28 + 68 
544 + 304 
148} + 365 
49 + 146 
11] + 55 
3 + 412 
114 + 372 
27 + 237 
w | + 219 
30} + 93 
37 + 22 
19; + 72 
7| + 38 
280 | + 1,192 
138 | + 897 
142) + 295 
143} + 452 
128) + 410 
19} + 38 
4) + 4 
40). + 37 
108 | + 1,469 
59) + 480 
167 | + 989 
1223} + 583 
1,912 | + 2,040 
4038 | — 144 
285 | + 154 
50] — 105 
1443) + 242 
aN 


heorek A 


’. © Chee, ee 


ie 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 28, 1955 (4) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers... . 1,863 728 2,591 3,832 1,373 5, 205 
WereraOe) WOPMON, Soc Seen st he ccse sock dene 1,209 3,642 4,851 9,361 20,587 29,948 
PES WODROTE etch. 65a veeser ones 1,565 1,206 2,771 3,824 9,320 13,144 
Personal and domestic service workers 877 6, 888 7,765 18, 695 11, 620 30,315 
OREM OSB ein c5 4% Ditieeso+ ces supe en's bE Oy eee Sian es 2 585 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,380 789 506 2,104 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers........ 8,566 2,362 16,525 72,197 
= Bray kindred products (ine. 
be 2 SR St ey en 60 15 419 1,183 
Tectilen CIPPRING  ObOr oy ois sn ne oe aiens 134 1,680 10,503 13,345 
Lumber and wood products........... 3,118 7 145 6,011 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)............. ll 359 993 
Leather and leather products A cdus 72 165 gi 1,776 
bate ¢ wn ony glass products......... 23 - 7 39 215 
iS nig oa a 667 30 1,039 9, 648 
PCUrICI MEE, cor tee sodden cone os 173 81 841 2,171 
Transportation equipment............. BOs Ye ware ates obec 61 666 
RUN AP Gece ehhense eden «c's eG eee be eee LG. OR or ie 974 
CIOURTIUOUEE nc gticset fee ccvuene ns tes 1,641 1 2 9,393 
Transportation (except seamen)....... 579 13 77 9.003 
Communication and public utility...... ee eee 7 331 
aan PRIMA WHO ann occ Se cine'= 8's 230 287 1,076 3,074 
Other skilled and semi-skilled ........ 1,346 55 765 9, 887 
ORGIIAN Sot Mig Sched rote c jeieke thee dine 69 16 268 1, 613 
ADP OnbLOGMe et estas dn davicu ewan oie asc Wr COR er oe ae 13 1,914 
skilled: workers. ncveee..sccekav eres 2,875 1,050 12,741 51,886 
Pood and tobacto.,...5......c0s-e00. 270 361 2.145 3,449 
Lumber and lumber products. ........ 348 4 245 4,369 
Metal wOr Ris), cpdetek oe adsense ve 162 27 410 ‘ 
SC DRIRUORIOIS 2 hota a) Shave pan ss 1,335 2 33 16,106 
er unskilled workers.............. 760 656 9,908 24.758 
GRAND TOTAL............. 18,363 16,665 72,674 205,384 
() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
* Currrent vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JULY 28, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (1) Previous } Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
July 28, | June 30, | July 29, | July 28, | June 30, | July 29, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Newfoundland) 20.5.3 < soles in cee ibiy ees seca 362 364 538 5,747 6,037 4,956 
Corner Brook: 524.6 thides cotcussatewacks crear ys 67 18 39 1,397 1,507 1,719 
Grand. Pallsesek ceed cake tate WEAR TUR on tees 2 1 2 357 398 370 
BGA TOR Bap sani a Rome hacia dire Rateran nated > eae oe 293 345 497 3,993 4,132 2,867 
Prince Edward Island <3; ....<.c0ssse0e~ sossewces'es 163 328 496 942 1,235 1,095 
Charlotietewnl....c0 itd ea Seas cs daca na rman ke 78 286 166 552 709 653 
Sunomierside..5.c.ac cic. s sock ceawceuek Gee ee tnns 85 42 330 390 526 442 
Nova Stotincewes mecca weet oh cars ty ne ele dra ee aaecal 1,376 1,698 1,099 10,028 11,095 11,861 
Ambherst.... ye 20 79 8 310 502 461 
Bridgewater... . 23 23 45 311 371 377 
Halas kt. wt». ane ers ‘ 1,096 1,152 661 3,240 3,772 3,722 
Wn VerUReh sie Bi ches cetek i Sarvs eats ee Ufange Geire olchatan sos « 1 213 188 295 
Bentville sayy os duc cviviapiaekes es «bance Rake hs ww ales 102 194 54 508 703 867 
Liverpoulievevsscak seca «ano oat eke aa eee aces 27 55 68 154 202 211 
IN@W GHBBRO scot + co tienis sienna eeeee et ueh se 39 47 62 1,538 1,552 1,943 
Springhul een was acu haetare ics re Potente ks 5 4 12 147 164 359 
WOMEY. cede vistoatarcla aise eikiets Sse beeencies ws su 22 91 137 2,785 2,627 2,642 
WTUPD 5) ee vi pelavic Sd teas ne winntite keene ais 29 46 26 389 7 418 
VALI GWO as. cits ttre tines hea ne ae eae 13 7 25 433 544 566 
ew: Bruns Wiel io csc tierce es Bees Be oe vo Fie 884 1,333 955 7,939 10,082 9,757 
Bath urebsaeen pk ew eate ce seek dalton c osiie 12 13 12 480 668 613 
Campbellton tors.c ac Pare eens core tees ks 30 29 41 524 850 589 
EUG ASIAN Nee warnin eet ine rains sa eaeie re 10 42 20 362 530 371 
Broderictans. exs.gevsneeayen sis cad eeete ohaleclois pte 253 447 176 497 694 901 
RIEOS rica te 00s fale cele Paes Sad id eeMenen ya yaaa al 20 4 13 222 287 509 
Moncton iiss. d2shcjcasacite tel aka Miers canes 300 274 451 1,810 2,021 2,148 
INGwengtle soa coldness th ap nars Siete eine «ene 5 1 9 699 967 6 
Baint Johns pee ear ee pe eder sens oe 201 283 174 2,642 3,116 2,713 
St; Stephens. 405 ee ear san anaes shes eh 12 121 36 347 435 652 
SusssE if ee RA aia, Senco eR eam gs 33 87 16 103 167 138 
WOOGSLOOK=G , snccscterciawes Sot manic eee 8 32 7 253 347 397 
Quehee... 5. srdies,, 2.bs ee en ence ee eA 10,368 9,932 6,553 63,881 70,535 81,648 
Asbestos. ei mrervieacrerv le ental w/alyl rahe wiBie ld iar aie patel 54 72 28 247 322 219 
Beatharmoiatee. nas... td os Ae acw a nasee ee cca toe 56 93 14 281 346 469 
Buckinghamec, ok hak Gren te crseee re ee ee 10 23 15 240 31l 387 
Gansansoal ison... tctcenat see eee Tee 329 80 5 723 658 393 
hnadtad Fes oiwis sh. ccy serene tee he 5 t Ledges 165 223 213 
BIOOUE MT Taney tora eth eee eatoe cee ee 280 278 76 611 722 923 
Dolbeau..... eee Herc hota ire 121 137 10 309 374 509 
Drummondville: .e, sean ee niisede on ae ees 70 72 62 916 1,066 1,823 
Farnham w simp uldor x Wn apne. gr@ win sin He He eects WEA ne ana 59 105 41 475 488 290 
Borestvillevchims «iy hic sibinackn aan bee ee 316 307 2 330 667 370 
FOSPEs.5 sae sci a eee ains cane ieee 2 8 158 291 193 
Granby a vwagee vine baes basco koe See 13 33 23 1,518 1,024 1,732 
Bulls ge ace Way Be ckieie optakc sew Gamat ers See 67 57 75 994 1,151 1,084 
Joliette Pt Ee Perr, ee Coe 99 109 122 1,137 1,260 1,530 
WONG UIT Pesos cselned shane seach ae ERR 55 73 31 604 752 1,072 
Lachute; werecc.G. coe + thr cot oth Seer ee 11 15 12 263 265 299 
Jia Mal baieal re. os oe. 2c ee ee ee Si eeaer 2 4 245 302 154 
Lia "TUQuUe. focs. coke keds EA hee Eee 762 516 81 193 257 331 
LEVIS. .cv sie sells cing Dawke Ode cre Hoste eRe 179 137 125 1,617 1,844 1,812 
Louise ville tis, eect ater, caren ae eee 47 49 46 4 724 
arenas Fimhesstcferpudle iv.t Mte/Gie ete 2 Mtetete wh a 42 36 8 102 177 167 
eee 53d Sls vlacn arghetase Oe eter tiiote ol ee eee ee 1 61 25 377 377 564 
BANG 3. ota. oShiain es tee tae ae ee ae 5 77 46 254 314 378 
Mont-Launier. 0542; Sicscnec ee eee 2 2 9 433 335 603 
x nae aany i clas «154 s/s fs. Se 40 4 16 450 578 645 
Gntrbal aos, ods vp bile need nee aetna 4,663 4,139 3,263 27,212 29,759 36,204 
Now Richmona). ... cis.) sc ou 39 5. 2 40! 272 
ot TO yo.de nays deee Wale dca eee ae eae ee 28 71 16 243 370 276 
*h ee si psid'h« sna aol ABs Ute Ree EI 562 656 451 6,610 7,000 5,725 
es : # als ds sv ML w Sta ataen goer ene 109 51 13 563 716 6 
Rok, re- pis ao nlees aj ale a SS cate err 121 69 306 655 1,014 1,084 
on | Ree er Se Se 15 17 45 287 3 
Bouyn CeO 118 103 81 897 1,190 1,464 
(427 AR aOR a STE, See 122 88 10 206 4 
Ste-Anne de Bellevue............ 0000000000005, 82 101 21 351 378 316 
op sage #,<)st0G oie slate Opus 9 elie SR 86 89 65 611 597 921 
eee | Sb Sater aa Corte cate es «Qe 161 186 298 515 600 ni LOL 
oe RCLLUIIO, ''yicinieln winie dies e'elcs «se 99 229 137 1,160 937 1,406 
ake IS -i0.a 3s reas v oll» ob s/et6,n6/%.0 slo's 83 89 76 770 729 1,055 
POMC oy. aed bins a eivins vAwis oa «hela Se 38 41 29 446 548 637 
Dt Coep iH ALMA 6), sss ere ook al, te 103 58 30 486 665 
Sen Se Aah ci steeetee tes eee 48 85 34 177 290 120 
epayanean SUA Faso /ate v whstarain thew ek ec cate fo 36 51 24 1,687 1,668 1,746 
. es CERISE: vin. wrehuts fla nico) x0 eemeid arpicicnwis (>, 211 262 143 1,948 2,135 2,698 
ber sed Mines USUI eenenes 18 31 20 986 1,137 1,332 
z et! es d pe Mea ate ath Pee aK nh as Sires cate 125 72 41 595 697 718 
SB MERE OES vs, We Ore > 09 5:4, distaste sie ciel nots fae 245 263 397 2,062 2,288 2,883 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JULY 28, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office (4) 
July 28, 
1955 
Quebee—Con, 

VEG AE EL, ee SE 475 
WP Th le A Re nl 56 

TV ORM UG win sarees OTM wjuseic aly Wee w'n'v od ctl vie /aie 6 98 

PRIRGRFIG Ie age Ae Thiel. -ussal esoecvavera o63 3 11,320 

SOMME at anc oh eS 54 5 wba dks a0 dodo oa ces 2 

cel Oe Se aE) Se Se eee See ee 213 

LESS E TL ORG Ca, BT opah aie oe; Se 27 
LT 1 eee SER” OR eee 227 

PPP MINES UCR se Meee SIME Gh einsb 9 WERE von 3.a¢ Saad bode 55 
DCG A eee i i nh so ee 177 
PRVORICVNME AE te och cal ap Bb gh na sedeelede ve 19 

AMEE AGE re WE erin d.s dh ME deve a yar des kasgee 4 

RAGE ee Me sie vine 5 EB cine cs. cke et victee ns 408 

INS REE MEE SOM iain ass vivlek aus <e'd ak amc tvess. 16 
TAPCO Seite aT’ acd vocab voddws oe oon 51 

CURR Nae ONS oe Pawk de bo've Bye ab one causes 58 

re Mee Leen ty ON bok fo Mak oo ca axdndesswrs 28 

Fort Frances 8 

Fort William.... 162 

FONG OAs Se at teas As 54 
RSAC UME R TORE. Ra fae ost vice cry ctcen obaeevas 21 

OES taal ata crite weeds nah tia Kid «idle Gs sae 26 

COREL] eT og 0 SARA grey RnR Se a a 107 

, je NT SON Se ay ss 2 ae Od 2 ee ee a 727 
FRAME ARES ON Wane EM ccved en tv ica vetih ie Oe. 13 

RTPA Ne cre ae Ra ci Ss oak Gb cao waalnn tems de ce 144 

Oa MMART Es LiPo gee Seakk ks touk Seber es. 28 

ARIA RE Ra ORN Overs Biéeets Wate cee’ os 25 

eS ORC Eee aes ee eee - ee 133 

Kirkland CUES SS SERGE = i ae eyes ok Dead 35 

PSII ets ee er als TEN ys gle k im ae ide.e boxes 123 

RIAN GTQ SitseeGs ones Pee cs Peldinde- zie dea 16 

SNARE Sars oa oe CRIES FoR e Nw 58 Sahec Sts tx we 0's 57 

PANCOW Glee et soniye nes oat vob ae soles ab Chee eve 29 

TUR NOE was wis EY PER Rado A viothn Zoe sia nda 8 vig wx > 564 

MUSE eR ie ie cna Pcie ols bes Pe void caieein nis «5:5 46 

INGRAINED Set Aelc aide gh ohmic lcd hess's 0 7 

196 
; 87 
7 89 
: 141 

5 
: 121 
} 888 
95 

: 2 
- 195 
36 

64 

13 

152 

19 

49 

19 

198 

69 

71 

106 

86 

11 

15 

Stratford..... ae rin earesaen wes 23 
Breen net tar etn Se ete cittascialsisie Siete le'elnie «|i als oeeee 

Sudbury. Be 171 

SUVS aides cit ne Cees vista + 119 

DEE a aero ee rc ticic Sis fic schee dese ss 3,982 

hey eh ar PERO By ge re 44 

Bis icartonierts occ sistiegets. cee Wiis spans aeoaes 44 
Wallaceburg... Sead ales Salen ates 5: OR dee ont poe 9 

NUL, Sc IP ere ce ets eno hie Woeige ei oso'e 21 

: 194 

272 

35 

2,210 

244 

27 

5 36 

= eis rare Prairie. . 

Ne ARE ai Aes COR sel cite wae 4 
WRI DOD 6 assis, siaraainl BAS hey Seis te 1,837 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


Live Applications 


Previous 

Month 

June 30, 
1955 


2,015 


Previous (}) Previous | Previous 
Year Month Year 
July 29, | July 28, | June 30, | July 29 
1954 1955 1955 1954 
42 704 766 924 
33 720 844 1,154 
92 597 614 877 
7,349 72,776 77,546 97,983 
13 99 108 9. 
116 675 609 710 
38 831 893 759 
79 159 190 216 
25 304 390 245 
46 1,539 1,491 2,121 
19 252 244 227 
6 97 103 248 
340 848 932 1,356 
2 337 326 389 
31 589 463 717 
205 1,641 1,667 1,551 
29 241 221 256 
14 169 208 118 
80 703 866 1,069 
55 543 500 1,174 
5 110 116 127 
20 188 201 167 
89 1,024 976 1,326 
422 5,080 5,678 8,924 
16 192 208 207 
45 237 257 491 
13 261 370 349 
12 187 250 141 
190 765 818 725 
30 379 448 523 
57 1,893 1,265 2,069 
11 522 519 1,099 
44 369 435 612 
23 103 134 149 
410 2,385 2,433 3,098 
21 249 
5 219 198 183 
92 1,508 1,522 1,224 
52 801 1,008 1,161 
88 534 615 646 
31 171 221 356 
21 326 333 445 
80 1,618 1,713 4,099 
815 2,226 2,414 2,548 
31 809 678 948 
OO LEY. 77 100 104 
71 582 892 689 
35 130 150 174 
91 1,274 1,356 1,524 
3 100 86 1 
105 1,140 1,380 1,307 
10 301 285 561 
18 349 439 405 
13 342 353 285 
74 1,632 1,828 2,946 
69 475 511 466 
61 1,022 944 1,225 
109 8 862 2,191 
91 456 365 425 
14 83 93 104 
21 274 255 238 
26 389 400 679 
9 364 998 413 
94 950 1,146 1,241 
58 86 994 928 
2,294 22,259 24,757 23,115 
36 43 578 494 
30 269 292 379 
3 220 256 344 
5 987 1,007 1,551 
155 1,089 982 2 
103 4,645 3, 654 11, 220 
30 223 313 5 
1,966 9,979 11,144 10,595 
236 470 556 
17 230 332 266 
42 137 178 162 
36 318 389 416 
43 51 57 45 
1,592 8,773 9,632 9,141 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JULY 28, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (*) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (@) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
July 28, | June 30, | July 29, | July 28, | June 30, | July 29, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Saskatchewiit so. 5-o0e. 20) 9 cottecees oes eoMinte 1, 286 1,314 1,763 4,616 6,180 4,009 
Pig tevannee s, cache eet a aT eee eee 56 35 35 67 113 82 
Moose Jaws). bs secwee ws ee s he a 210 239 157 432 584 386 
North Battleford...... 4 Bix wis ge 48 33 113 326 395 240 
Prince Albert...c0. 05: ez dex Bitte: 51 125 50 901 1,324 871 
PROMI tN cyte due bests tice tay Gmotew ce ‘thes 393 330 433 1,072 1,301 716 
Sagkstoelncs. coy skicate dace eke : RE . - 229 387 387 1,081 1,473 1,048 
Swift Carront; 00. 2c. wees os naa Cae 154 60 286 158 219 166 
Weg hdites . ¢-% “a tetuh vce sere 53 43 83 88 110 83 
Y OP UON pe Ons ckick eee on oo aa ere ko eRe Rene we 92 62 219 491 661 417 
ATWERON so tae ss Searce ees 5 onset orice ln aie uate oats 3,140 3,208 1,845 8,776 10,846 10,726 
IDIALFINOLG, cake oe Vee ae 0s 2 lawn LORE a 24 29 10 160 275 299 
Calgarier Scouse eee ee 1,031 1,187 619 2,919 3,461 3,280 
OruIMHeNOR, Joes uke henna ek bs ea +)" 24 7 47 293 325 192 
PMOL COL, sa ce eantes Booey ee ee ois 1,568 1,483 856 3,724 4,778 4,960 
Oo at eR gd ael tema e wal ate Be Metamora lye 68 28 43 158 184 258 
TPEDHMALO? fo. .2 le Meee se oc oe aad ac Ee CTI 212 318 138 654 834 712 
Medicine Hat. ...255.....:05 MR tot 107 77 55 477 433 462 
REG DISSE cv wanhe ts keeles Ptah eecoeeaty 106 79 42 391 556 535 
Yellowknife (Office Closed)...............-.400. Figures included 35 Figures included 28 
with Edmonton with Edmonton 

British Cofttinbla). 006s. se ete cad bere ecean 3,919 4,164 2,462 20,700 25,876 26,223 
Chilliwack’ - eo hoor ue | Flues tee 41 73 132 470 670 477 
KSOBKEGNAIY, cx. stb ale. ie seek ae aati oe ees 58 29 22 321 538 597 
Cranbrooins a. fucee 53 < hoe te cack hee eee 32 23 14 197 363 218 
Dawson Creek. - ster. ores nh. teens 25 30 16 439 503 149 
Duncan yer, 205 <a see os oe ees sce Se 72 45 28 214 249 251 
Kamiloopas.ictocc kiss. ap «adios « nak enh seen 142 139 94 287 371 317 
i Glowna sr aiat sere Ch penne Makar mew ie een eee 26 57 4 276 385 263 
MissiON MES 0 oe eee sa 474 oes Eada ney oe 773 969 469 359 710 502 
INGMALING, Ao dee oh earns an clic See ae 62 42 29 566 550 687 
Nelson green rs AS .b eee Sere oh ARE 15 15 38 321 400 462 
New Westminster sin. 57... favin.« 6 deeming 168 253 197 2, 602 3,155 3,302 
EP OOUOARS 5 <i ae Ns. ov mee yaa sies Tee 13 20 8 155 215 306 
Bort Alpers side ers vscwe'eka sss vr ae Sees 31 49 9 282 307 220 
Prince ROOTED... 3A. obs tte, weal et 260 202 107 790 966 620 
PIMMCR IN UDEL Ps 4c Patt xan eRe oak oe 244 214 21 300 386 315 
TIN COLOUR ceux see 530% Let spot ae il 7 3 52 64 65 
ty x WUE ting cy SEE ah ee eR ea ees 17 56 19 278 483 562 
MANCORVON, «sic sete ak. elwc Coe 1,516 1,449 896 10, 122 12,582 14,113 

VOUION st syingetrci 5 itrd iee an HOTT sa oe ee er 29 294 32 
WAGLOUIA MS cs oC PNe LD. Slee Nee iota ae Se eae 291 321 205 2,231 2,306 2,234 
Whitehorse’. > yantn nus ee. 8 ao eee ee 87 98 122 225 379 242 
Canaan ctb01 Ge as es ena) Nee 35,028 36,133 25,026 | 205,384 | 230,576 258,853 
CAC fe ee ee Cee ee eee Se 18, 363 18,741 12,124 | 132,710] 152,711 181,457 
Pemaleges sce. . tex iy ot oes cake ee 16, 665 17,392 12,902 72,674 77, 865 77,396 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 


Y Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
id ae Mals Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 


———$ | |] | | | 


559,882 | 230,920 56,732 | 151,438 | 321,354 | 179,732 81,546 
655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115, 
661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 |. 112, ae 
861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 


1954 (7 months) .o ot. 477,801 | 294,930 | 182,871 | 37,833 | 118,580 | 152,022 | 99,101 | 70,265 
5 (7 months)... 2... 21st 493,455 | 326,465 | 166,990 | 35,908 | 116,529 | 175,522) 96,537] 68,959 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Month of July 1955 
ae - 
er Week 7 Number of 
Province Receiving | amg Days Benefit near tany 
aan ae Um- aR . Te 
“tae mienicine I = { Disability Benefit 
« Benefit gas, Paid 
thousands) Brackets) 
$ 
Newfoundland a EL PR RE ee Oe ee eee 3-4 737 67,965 (431) 231,699 
PAHO EC WALG) MBIA seca 5k os + a «ich vines dhe sue Levies vas ose 0-6 190 12,925 (95) 35, 663 
On sa eee ee ee nr ar oe 8-0 3,630 164,698 (4,362) 531,139 
LEE UE Te i Ee See a ee i en 6-0 1,829 123,150 (2,202) 388, 655 
ebec ton SR Rin ee eae rr? oe Pe eee 44-1 16,467 | 1,030,635 (28,648) 3,044,874 
Ontario RE a MC EME SGD > 08a a UeEN die Ker ced mea ws ney ova's 43-7 18,330 994,172 (24, 006) 2,992,718 
ASN RT SoS ie ei Sis... cslaeis ablere «hia Ba Ge. 6 vc wis 203 5-5 1,791 126,951 (3,462) 366,511 
Os ie A a ae ne Se nein 2-9 805 63,738 (1,253) 189,275 
Alberta ied Re ada Unie e a fide bin dec Saab 0 ns d AA, « Bed ak oe 6-2 1,591 119,189 (2,644) 373, 602 
ED REINED RSET MCL MEE fe, he ie alae Canewsies pes 12-0 4,620 257, 482 (6,865) | 793,416 
OU ROMS DULY LOD sis oy oss Feds an oseetenis'e's ke ooes 132-4 49,990 | 2,960,905 (73,968) 8,947,552 
OPA CTIA, SINE LOR. oi csc nts cae eaccs senses vende 170-4 64,865 | 4,113,157 (86, 166) 12,645,439 
Total Canada July 1964 wast occ ks sicbss vee vice esse cave 163-5T) 71,203 | 4,157,128 (76,310) | 12,760,098 


*Asa result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the pattern 
of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries under the changed 
system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 


t Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT JULY 29, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE 

(DISABILITY CASES *INCLUDED) 

Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register 


Province and Sex 


Total | Sane 7-12 | 13-24 
Newfoundland. 3,571 628 390 337 
i: ee ae ee 3,270 579 360 305 
Female........ 301 49 30 32 
Prince Edward 
id as, ese’: 612 84 63 77 
Maloy. qisie vate ¢ 431 60 48 54 
Female........ 181 24 15 23 
Nova Scotia..... 7,644 1,375 781 1,125 
BIOs. sane 28% 5 6,307 1,147 677 7 
Female........ 1,337 228 104 155 
New Brunswick 5,690 978 551 716 
Bitaa ate os o<% 4,386 760 416 560 
Female........ 1,304 218 135 156 
Qushac. a... ... 48,016 10,517 4,471 5,075 
it Sie ee 31,035 7,277 2,983 3,184 
Female........ 16,981 3,240 1,488 1,891 
Ontario... 3... 47,994 10,505 4,508 5,184 
Malettrec.*. te 28,894 6,845 2,840 3,014 
Female........ 19,100 3,660 1,668 2,170 
Manitoba........ 6, 264 1,454 496 610 
Malafse.ts....4 3,683 934 301 358 
Female........ 2,581 520 195 252 
Saskatchewan.... 2,863 523 233 260 
Males stich test 2 1,874 337 143 176 
Female........ 989 186 90 84 
Alberta.......... 4,961 1,052 367 476 
MAI tea cas 3,225 713 226 259 
Female........ 1,736 339 141 217 
British Columbia| 12,402 2,717 1,033 1,464 
Dale: Peete. 7,973 1,892 717 876 
Female........ 4,429 825 316 588 
CANADA. .u.4.. 140,017 29, 833 12,893 15,324 
MADE ects. .| 91,078 | . 20,544 8,711 9,756 
FEMALE...... 48,939 9, 289 4,182 5,568 


_ * Disability cases: July 29, 1955: 2,926 (1,817 males 1,109 females). 


” ” 121 and 

25-48 49-72 73-96 97-120 oven 
577 552 422 209 456 
528 518 382 186 412 
49 34 40 23 44 
113 81 54 40 100 
84 50 36 30 69 
29 31 18 10 31 
1,350 870 548 323 1,272 
1,109 701 435 245 1,023 
241 169 113 78 249 
1,164 774 541 285 681 
939 608 422 206 475 
225 166 119 79 206 
7,560 5,265 4,126 2,810 8,192 
4,533 3,236 2,675 1,857 5,290 
3,027 2,029 1,451 953 2,902 
6,998 4,895 3,768 2,680 9,456 
3,960 2,678 2,073 1,531 5,953 
3,038 2,217 1,695 1,149 3,503 
873 603 427 332 1,469 
462 322 251 184 871 
411 281 176 148 598 
378 311 223 175 760 
225 188 141 108 556 
153 123 82 67 204 
701 551 499 398 917 
406 333 366 276 646 
295 218 133 122 271 
1,758 1,363 925 672 2,470 
1,063 818 560 415 1,632 
695 545 365 257 838 
21,472 15, 265 11,533 7,924 25,773 
13,309 9,452 7,341 5,038 16,927 
8,163 5,813 4,192 2,886 8, 846 


July 30, 
1954 
Total 


3,831 
3,585 
246 


690 
503 
187 


8,436 
7,246 
1,190 


7,522 
6,129 
1,393 


61, 148 
43, 167 
17,981 


74,451 
53,996 
20,455 


7,004 
4,253 
2,751 


2,204 
1,323 
881 


6,876 
5,056 
1,820 


16,751 
12,245 
4,506 


188,913 


137, 503 
51,410 


July 30, 1954; 2,815 (1.937 males 878 females). 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JULY, 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment samt Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


INewironndlend:. 1. cdot anna 6 on siclecr sees sieraie 
Prince Edward Island..............-.+.: 
Nova Seotia tins. fikavectosas eeteas res 
IN GW DUOnS Wielcdon ens ect sine rica spite tosis 


Wiherta ect ica. (nt cas Seger eee settee ees 


Total Canada, July 1955.............. 
Total Canada, June 1955.............. 
Total Canada, July 1954.............. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Total 


1,190 
239 
4,250 
2,306 
27,105 
32,151 
3,115 
1,212 
2,771 
7,239 


81,578* 
90,380 
106, 269 


Initial 


* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 14,831. 


+ In addition, 14,845 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 860 were special requests not granted, and 704 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 2,266 revised claims pending at the end of the month, 


Renewal 


Disposal 


of Claims (including claims 


pending at end of month) 


Total 
Disposed 
of 


1,164 
239 
4,478 
2,327 
26,177 
31,584 
3,017 
1,221 
2,652 
7,724 


80, 583 
88, 493 
105,744 


: Not 
Entitled P 
ta Entitled Pending 
Benefit 


Benefit 

729 435 485 
167 92 74 
3,562 916 905 
1,656 671 615 
18,184 7,993 8,102 
24,244 7,340 11,328 
2,154 863 566 
869 352 307 
1,884 768 654 
5, 668 2,056 1,497 


59,117 21,466 24,533 
70,522 17,971 23,538 
83,861 21,877 27,351 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: 


August 
October 


Total Employed Claimants* 
3,194,000 2,946,200 247,800 
3,225,000 3,025,500 199,500 
3,232,000 3,043,100 188,900 
3,250,000 3,058, 700 191,300 
3,257,000 3,069,300 187,700 
,249 000 3,039,900 209, 100 
3,310 000 3,035,500 274,500 
3,393,000 2,961,200 431, 800 
, 409,000 2,865,600 ete 
3,435,000 2,856, 400 578, 600 
8,427,000 2,863,700 563, 300 
3,224,000 2,905,500 318,500 
3,222,000 3,012,300 209,700 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
} Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER} PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
a Total Food Shelter Clothing Household | Commod- 
Operation | ities and 
| Services 
| | / — 
IE oc I a a ie 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 
| | 
ho SoS eee Ue i 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 | 103-1 
EE Sh oe Sh oe en 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 | 113-1 111-5 
a Nae a an 116-5 116-8 120-2 | 111-8 | 116-2 116-0 
Rte GAT rd oe asa w-05 Sho ain cco ec 0 ol 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
PMS ASHE Ea ed nea n gs be.s.3v0 boos 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
POD Uert eres echo ecu ies ses se 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
ein ee a <2 oe ae ie 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 
WNGVAEAGOR Soler. con os aie Ble hac dee 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
116-4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115-8 118-0 
116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total A Noam 
-  |Household| “O™™0- 

Aug. 2nd, | July 2nd, | Aug. Ist, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation pee 
1954 1955 1955 Saegines 
(1) St. John’s, Nfld 104-4 104-5 105-8 105-2 108-6 100-7 102-7 110-0 
FISTS dare eae ea = “ 115-3 114-7 115-1 107-6 124-5 114-5 118-9 119-1 
Saint John. 117-6 117-3 117-8 112-7 125-6 116-1 116-5 124-0 
Montreal... 117-2 116-7 116-8 114-7 136-0 107-1 114-5 116-8 
eal eg, op ee aaa 117-0 117-0 117-3 111-4 133-9 111-0 116-3 119-6 
Toronto...... 119-0 118-7 118-5 110-5 147-0 109-9 114-4 118-6 
Winnipeg 116-4 115-5 116-1 111-6 126-0 112-4 114-1 119-0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 115-3 114-3 115-1 112-7 118-1 114-6 116-9 114-2 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 115-4 114-1 114-6 110-7 121-1 112-5 115-7 117-3 
METSENEV ED cyto ans eS AS <tes 118-1 116-5 116-8 110*1 127-4 112-2 122-5 119-6 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Indexes on the base—June 1951 = 100, 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST 1954, 1955} 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers ‘ 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1955* 
A LIEMAT YN Sor ae. cee avert ot oitited Sune ae aot 16t 16 11, 106} 11,106 | 218,145 0-26 
ReDruary: Aten ako et coos 4 11 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
Marcht-it0 oh meee ee eee aire 7 11 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
A rt See eee eet a dh yee 16 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-03 
DIANE sec arte Mick cn ee re aera cist tiers 9 17 2,287 3,200 40, 550 0-05 
SUG eh ae, ee ete Oa ee ceed 21 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
Uy 7 eee ee ai ee Ne een. Beate 19 32 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
NAT UIS TH ere ches: Meets ein Arle eset Disc tak ener 14 25 2,494 6,442 92,525 0-11 
Cumulative totals.......... 106 31,905 554, 848 0-08 
1954 
NATHOIEGET < te note an Rare acon eee 26t 26 10,644t] 10,644 | 157,074 0-19 
AOD COAT Vie wera atatie erie eat oe etter 8 20 779 4, 686 52,250 0-06 
March eee we kts ei cc Soe 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
A 0S gl Th oan ae OR oR Ae A ae 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
May ui see cca eek Ot ocean eee 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
FUG Neo see shiek baa ee eee 20 32 9,502 10,192 86,715 0-10 
TOR RCT one nah eee 16 30 4,461 6, 658 54, 146 0-06 
ADOUSE. «5 ese oe cen ee oe eee 8 20 1,207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
Cumulative totals. ......... 122 31,490 469,911 0-07 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
requently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Working 


Days 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 


AUGUST 1955 (°) 


Particulars(?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August 1955 


MAnvuracrurInc— 
Animal Foods— 
Fish processing factory 
workers, 
Burin, Nfld. 


Boots and Shoes( Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Hosiery factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Pulp and paper mill 
workers, 
Shawinigan Falls and 
Grand’ Mere, Que. 


ane and Patan 
Newspaper pees 
plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 

Lumber mill workers, 

Saint John, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Aircraft factory © 

_ workers, 

- Downsview 

~ (Toronto,) Ont. 


(*) 
1 300 
1 122 
1 250 
2 400 
1 58 
1 19 
1 1,940 


5, 100 


3,250 


3,000 


8,000 


800 


400 


July 28 


July 13 


July 6 


June 9 


May 26 


July 11 


July 22 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; concluded August 19; 
negotiations; compromise. 


For a new agreement elimi- 
nating wage reductions in 
effect since “Nov. 1, 1954, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


Protesting proposed wage 
reductions in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded August 16; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages; partial 
return of workers; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a greater increase in wages 


than recommended by arbi- « 


tration board; partial return 
of workers; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; employment condi- 
tions no longer affected by 
the end of August; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
union shop, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 50 to 45 per week 
all the year round, pay for 
two additional statutory 
holidays and extension of 
vacation plan, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; concluded August 12; 
negotiations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, AUGUST 1955 (*) 


Number Involved Time 


Faceesgth ——_—_——_—_—_——_——— Loss in Tints : ; 
ecupation Estab- Man- Beaan Particulars (?) 
and Locality lish- Workers | Working & 

ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August 1955— (Concluded) 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pus.ic Utmirirs— 


Water— (4) 
Seamen, ul 328 7,500 | July 3 |For anew agreement providing 
Vancouver, B.C. for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration 
County roads 1 45 1,000 | June 27 |For union recognition; un- 
employees, concluded. 
Cayuga, Ont. 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room 1 11 10 | July 18 |For union recognition; con- 
employees, cluded August 1; return of 
Sydney, N.S. workers pending reference to 


Labour Relations Board; 


indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 

Fruit and vegetable | ........ 526 3,000 | Aug. 25 |For a new agreement providing ~ 
packing plant for increased wages, follow- 
workers, ing reference to conciliation 

Woes Valley, board; unconcluded. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Hat and cap factory 25 400 1,600 | Aug. 16 |For a new agreement providing 

workers, for increased wages, fringe 
Toronto, Ont. benefits and separate agree- 


ment for Ontario, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded August 19; 
negotiations; in favour of 


Miscellaneous Wood workers: 
Products— 
Sawmill and veneer 1 137 410 | Aug. 29 |For anew agreement providing 
factory workers, for increased wages and 
Kiosk, Ont. Rand formula for union dues, 
: following reference be Et 
Metal Products— ciliation board; unconcluded. 
Electrical apparatus 1 37 165 | Aug. 17 |Protesting new method of 
factory workers, establishing piece-work rates 
Toronto, Ont. and incentive bonus; con- 
eluded August 25; return of 
workers _ pendi further 
(8) negotiations; indefinite. 
ae steel 1 135 1,145 | Aug. 19 |For a new agreement providing 
POT ICAUOLS) : for increased wages and job 
2 ee Ste. Marie, evaluation plan, following 
Jnt. reference to conciliation 
Non-Metallic Minerals, board; unconcluded. 
Gi Jy Sifebease’ etc.— 
ass Zactory workers, 1 323 3,100 | Aug. 18 |For a new agreement providi 
Toronto, Ont. for increased wages, redu 
hours from 44 to 40 per week, 


time and one-half for Sunday 
shift and extension of 
vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded August 30; 
conciliation; compromise. 


TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, AUGUST 1955 () 


——ee—e— eee 


Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


ments 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August 1955— (Concluded) 


Asbestos products 
factory workers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Upholsterers, 
Vancouver, B.C, 


ConstRucTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
North Bay, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Painters, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Highway— 
Road construction 
workers, 
a Brook, 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pus.ic Urmirimes— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 
Windsor, Ont, 


Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 
employees, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


150 


16 


(°) 
130 


300 


25 


450 


165 


480 


1,950 


1,500 


125 


Aug. 29 |For a new agreement providing 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


29 


29 


15 


26 


26 


for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 42} to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and retention of all wash-up 
and rest periods, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for check-off, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded August 18; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For increased wages to 
Sudbury rate; unconcluded. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for 
increased wages, four per cent 
vacation pay and continuance 
of union shop in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


For implementation of award 

of arbitration board for 
increased wages in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


For union recognition and 
agreement with increased 
wages and reduced hours; 
unconcluded. 


Protesting dismissal of a 
driver for cause; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, job 
classification and union 
security, following reference 
to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
Pi his table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


(2) Int 


of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. ss 
(8) 180 indirectly affected: (4) 157 indirectly affected; (5) 45 indirectly affected; (°) 125 indirectly 


affected; (7) 75 indirectly affected; (8) 20 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 


QUARTER OF 1955 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 
Accident in Canada 


g 
o 
oo i) = 2 & n 
g & Lo} & as 
‘a | Bb ES | 2.9 
a b am ne 
Fa g 45] 28 
Cause ical eo & Og] os 
= og § PS, (eae 3 
: 2/3121] 8 |ee1e3 a 
Bx} ° SS o “A 
| 2 = bo Ss on 3° aod 8 
e/e/212/ 42) 2/3] se) Z| 4 
t ry 1g A & a) | Sean oo 4 8 
-/S3/iH#/3 |8/0 |e |/As|] en | & | a] PR 
Striking Against or Stepping 

ON! ODJOCB. o. os sive ce seaccelies cece ficesssaloeces s [eee cdalleswlnwc|s «ont afees spcille 5 91d) simatic ial 
tC DP scr ce ange areca 3 16 1 10 Mi 20) «cae eisce ll } | a BRS py) foc 

(a) Tools, machinery, 

GEGNOH;. OUGKE. sce vit dye «poe veel | ee Oe 2 1 Ae ote | RY AE RE ik 3 Xo 

(b) Moving vehicles........]...... Gl cise" bre 3 1 201. Sse zi 1)... cs a> wae reeeeee 

(c) Other objects........... 3 12 1 5 5 O] tae « DB). genous sancilecee tne eean 
Caught In, On or Between 

Machinery, Vehicles, etc....|...... Tis Fortes 2 8 | ere 2 Vi. s. ath ees 
Collisions, Derailments, 

Wireeks, bt6.. 0. es tawc den’ 15 11 3 3 4 Bl tea 28 Fa isi ptaxatec als vara 
Walls aud Blips:Acas, uses case 5 9 3 7 5 18 2 9 | seats Bees 

(a) Falls onsame level...... 2 a el ee PPS ge 

(b) Falls to different levels. 3 8 3 7 4 18 2 9 Dh pees Bisarrss 
Conflagrations, eon 

Extremes and Explosions. . . 3 2 1 2 6 } Pe PP efter er Ae 
Inhalation, SEEMS. 

Asphyxiation, ete... oe id eer) Wcieths. 3 7 BS aerators LT}. seas Theater a OA 
Electric Current............. Al ceteheee ee 1 5 8 Da been f WO err es Bhi Raauet 
Over-exertion and Industrial 

DP IBORS ORE ce schiaies cea Method prs Beds 5 5 Asics tee beaters (i ie eR Bi ecanes 
Miscellaneous Accidents......]...... keer fete Lh a See oan th eee 3 tl a bebe 

Total, Second Quarter—1955 31 40 8 37 44 61 14 58 12 3 Wh eeasen 

Total, Second Quarter—1954 26 45 5 42 54 46 10 52 Wi estos 18), slants 


Agriculture 
Logging 
Fishing and ‘Quanyen 
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